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“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation— but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left 
for spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who Jove /ife—those 
rho want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not only in 
dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature at its 


loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved transportation 
are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions of dollars doing 
it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, are writing 
a brilliant new chapter in highway 
travel—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time-saving 


schedules, and amazing economy. 


MAZING 
M yes FREE TO TEACHERS: 


The —this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 pictures and 


— Re descriptions of America’s most amazing and unusual 
’ things and places. Fine for classes—or for your own enter- 
. | E y HOUND tainment. Just send the coupon. 

| LINES | 


—— 


THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Pine & Battery Sts., San 
Francisco, Cal., for profusely illustrated booklet, ‘This Amazing America," 
full of strange and unusual things and places, fully described and pictured. 
You'll like it as well as pupils do! If you want special information, fares and 
schedules on any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit on line below. 


Information on trip to: 


Name 


Address 
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THE 


FIRST 
STEP 


on Your Journey . 


Call on world-wide 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Alaska - Mexico - Hawaii 
South America - Far East 
Europe - Around the World 


x 


From the time you visit an American 
Express office to prepare for the trip, 
throughout your journey and until you 
return home, the world-wide prestige, 
financial stability and long experience of 
the American Express Travel Service 


stands behind you. 


AT HOME. 


give you impartial advice and reserve 


. - Travel experts will 


your stateroom at no extra charge. ® An 
itinerary and cost estimate based on 
your own preferences for your journey. ® 
Advance reservations arranged through 
cable, mail and wireless for your hotel, 
rail and air accommodations, sightseeing 
and private motor hire. ¢ Everything ar- 


ranged before you leave. 


ABROAD... 


interpreters aid you at piers, depots and 


Couriers and uniformed 


border points. American Express offices 
and correspondents in the principal cities 
help you carry out your plans, arrange 
further travel 


your requirements, and 


give you important local information. 


A note, a telephone call, or a visit to any Amer- 
ican Express office is the first step toward 
carrying out your plans 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel O rganization 


COMPLETE WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


253 Post Street, San Francisco 


609 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 


American ExpressTravelers Checks Always Protect Your Funds 
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WORLD TOUR 


Howard A. Coppock, Naples, Italy 


OME years ago, while addressing a 
group of teachers at institute, a speaker 
said, “If a teacher will intelligently and 
clearly interpret to his class the course 
of world events for the two decades just 
past, I care little what he does with the 
rest of history.” That statement stuck. 
It was a new thought to me, or at least 
new light upon an old idea. 

In my 14 years of teaching high school 
history in California, I have always tried to 
teach by cause and effect. What happened 
in the course of time was caused by what 
preceded. Alexander's empire went to pieces 
because of fundamental weaknesses in his 
organization. The causes leading to the fall 
of Rome are clearly traceable for many years 
before the barbarians entered the empire. 
The World War came as a direct result of 
preceding world diplomacy. 


I usually could get a class interested in 
history before the term was far advanced. 
But I expected, during the first few months 
of school, to have several sincere students 
come to me and ask why it was necessary to 
study history. “What good is it going to do 
me?’’ was a common question, and one not 


easily answered. 


The more I thought of the statement made 
in institute, the more I was convinced that 
But here was the 
sticker. How could I or any other teacher 
correctly interpret world affairs when our 
information came from textbooks, periodicals 
and the newspapers? Textbooks are always 
incomplete, authoritative periodicals are few, 
and the daily or weekly news from foreign 
lands is, in most cases, only that which the 
censorship of the nations, or the press itself, 
lets pass. We, in America, with our freedom 
of the press, have no idea the way facts are 
stifled and figures changed by the censorship 
of other nations. 


the speaker was right. 


To correctly interpret, one must have facts. 
To best know the facts concerning the world, 
one must see for oneself. So in January, 1936, 
I asked for a year's leave of absence. This 
was granted by my school board. On June 
16, with Mrs. Coppock and our two boys 
of high school age, I sailed from Portland 
for a year of travel and study. 


The commendable habit of summer travel 
is getting a firm hold on the teaching profes 
sion. On our boat were two parties of teach- 
ers who were spending the summer in touring 
the Orient. One comprised teachers from 
Sacramento and Oakland; the other was from 
Portland. 

In the Oakland group was an elderly pro- 
fessor from Mills College. We became ac- 
quainted. When he heard of my plans for 
the year, he became profuse in his praise. 
“You are doing a wise thing,” he said, “and 
although the cost is great, it is worth the 
price. We teachers must keep abreast of the 
times if we expect our profession to hold the 
respect of the American public. The events 
of the past five years have forced upon the 
schools a new obligation. We must be able 
to correctly interpret to the coming genera- 
tion of American citizens the conditions of 
the world and the part that our country 
must play in world affairs, if we are to escape 
a world catastrophe. To do this we must get 
out into the world. If we stay too long in 
our own town, or in our native state, or even 
in the United States, we tend to become 
provincial. We exaggerate small matters. We 
need to get out of the schoolroom. We need 
to get out and see the world.” 

He was certainly practising what he 
preached. Although nearly 60, he, accom- 
panied by his wife, was spending the sum- 
mer travelling in Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines. I am sure his courses at Mills College 
are enriched by his experiences of last sum- 
mer. 


Doane our stay in Japan we talked 
with hotel proprietors, business men, students 
and teachers, besides collecting considerable 
material for reading and study. 

The Japanese people are the essence of 
courtesy and friendliness. They will go to 
great trouble to accommodate and please 
strangers. The government-owned railroad 
has under its management the Japanese Travel 
Bureau, operated solely for the convenience 
of strangers. These bureaus are usually lo- 
cated in the depots, and among the three to 
six bright young clerks, one is always found 
who speaks English. 

Wanting to visit a school in Kyoto, I 
asked at the bureau for information. I was 
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told to wait and they would see if it could 
be arranged. As I stood at the window wait- 
ing, a second clerk came from behind the 
counter and with many bows and apologies, 
conducted me to the waiting-room and asked 
me to be seated, saying that I would be called 
when the business was finished. 

Every stranger on entering Japan reports 
to the police where he is from, what his 
business there is, where he expects to go, 
who his friends there are, if any, and when 
he expects to leave. If he changes his plans 
while in the country and does not do as he 
had reported. he is very apt to be called on 








ot ls ti i iia edie i ide ee 
This SUMMER discover the most richly 
interesting of vacation lands—Japan! 
Discover, too, the glowing hospitality of 
N.Y. K’s delightful Maru ships—un- 
equalled for attentive service, distinctive 
charm, and delectable cuisine, Continental 
or American. The Maru way is artistry in 
travel! ***Then take a course in beauty, in 
age-old history, in the blend of old and 
new! Learn to know her splendid cities, 
flowered countrysides and vivid ceremo- 
nies.*** N. Y.K fares are low, and economy 
is furthered by a favoring exchange. 





The Railways offer these discounts toTeachers 
only: Japan Proper—20%; Chosen (Korea) 
—40%; Manchukuo—40 %, 50%. 


Full details from Travel Agents or consult 


N-Y°K LINE (JAPAN MAIL) 


551 Market Street, San Francisco 

518 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
TEACHERS! Inquire about the 7th World 
Conference; World Federation of Education 
Association at Tokyo, August 2 to 7, 1937. 





CRUISE INTO SPRING 
WITH PANAMA PACIFIC! 


My a 


“ yt 


# 


2a 


Two outdoor swim pools on each liner 


SIGHT-SEEING IN MEXICO! 


Panama Pacific offers a marvelous 
round trip by sea. Three weeks. Inclu- 
sive low costs or your own itinerary. 
From the historic port of Acapulco 
you are taken inland (and back) by 
private motor car for a complete tour 
of Mexico City and environs. You see 
Mexico’s wondrous pyramids, volca- 
noes, ancient palaces . . . get a “‘close- 
up” of native life and Mexico’s gor- 
geous scenery. An alternative two or 
three week tour is to go one way 
Panama Pacific, one way by rail. 





The largest ships coast-to-coast... $.S. Virginia, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania. . . 
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L 
TO NEW YORK 


via Acapulco, Mexico 


Panama and Havana 


ee ee 


sailing every second weekend 


Play, rest and dream aboard a 
giant “Big 3” liner! Every feature 
is planned for your comfort. En- 
joy exciting visits ashore at 
quaint Acapulco, Mexico—at 
Panama (both Balboa and Cris- 
tobal) and at gay Havana. 


Unexcelled cuisine. Dining 
salons air-conditioned. All state- 
rooms outside. Real beds. Broad 
decks, luxurious public 
rooms. Gym, children’s 
room with nurse, libraries, 
bars, a 7-piece professional 
dance orchestra, featured 
talkies. 


FROM $125 
TOURIST CABIN TO 
NEW YORK! 


First class from $190 ($225 
at certain seasons). Reduc- 
tion on round trip by 
steamer: 25% “off” season 
—10% in season. 


“Circle Tours” by rail or water 
starting from your own home 
town; go either way by steamer. 
Also steamer-plane tours. 















Write, ask your Travel Agent, or call— 


Hiinama Prac Mine 


665 Market St., San Francisco; 715 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; 
Jos. Vance Bidg., Seattle; Porter Bidg., Portland 



















AND TAKE THIS: Three crack 


night trains between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have new faster 
schedules: the fine, all-Pullman Lark, 
the great Sunset Limited,the improved 
Coaster. Check with S. P. Agent for 
new schedules. 





THIS 1S COMING: A brand 


new City of San Francisco (San Fran- 
cisco-Chicago) will go into service 
soon. It will be twice as powerful as 
the present streamliner, wider and 
bigger in every way. Watch for it. 








You haven't seen 
ANYTHING yet! 


Southern Pacific is stepping out with new improvements, 
new trains, more trains, more downright travel value than 
ever before —no matter where you plan to go. 


FOR INSTANCE: The most beau- 


tiful train in the West, the new stream- 
lined Daylight, is now in daily opera- 
tion between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. It cost a million to build. 
You ride it for $9.47 (one way San 
Francisco— Los Angeles in the luxu- 
rious chair cars; $14 roundtrip). Coffee 
shop. Tavern. Sunny dining car. All 
seats cushioned with sponge rubber. 
All seats reserved in advance. 


AND THIS: Meai prices on the Pacific Lim- 
ited (San Francisco to Chicago) are priced as 
low as: breakfast 25¢, lunch 30¢, dinner 35¢. 
They're served in the dining car. Similar meals 
on our new Californian, coach-tourist train 
from Los Angeles to Chicago. 


TO BE CONTINUED: In other words, you haven't seen any- 
thing yet. 1937 is a big year for Southern Pacific and a big 
year for our passengers. Plan YOUR TRIP on Southern 
Pacific — this year a greater railroad than ever. 


Southern Pacific 
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by a policeman and asked to explain. Japan an 
certainly keeps her eye on strangers within we 
her gates. the 

I imagined, as I sat there waiting for the oct 
“business” to be finished, that the clerk pla 
called up the principal of some school and ! 
registered my request for a visit. The prin- Jat 
cipal called up the superintendent who, in me 


turn, called up the police department where He 
the matter was referred to the committee on 


visitors who, after carefully checking the i 

matter, called back that they saw no objec- his 

tions to admitting me to the schools. ho 
At the end of an hour the clerk reported 

that all was arranged and that I might visit ii 

a boys’ secondary school that afternoon. In- lin 

structions for finding the school were written pet 


and I was given the card of an English-speak- 
ing teacher who, I was told, would act as my 
guide. I was at the school promptly at one = 
o'clock and was met by the teacher whose 


card I had. ( 


After inspecting the high school, we went 


to an elementary school where a class was f 
put through special exercises so that I might 

get motion-pictures of it. We then visited « 
a girls’ school and it was a marvel to watch Li] 


an embroidery class at work. While sitting 
on the floor with one piece of cloth for each 
two, the shuttle-like movements of the girls’ cat 
arms were hard to follow with the eye. | 

























an 
was given a lovely silk scarf embroidered by as 
the class while I watched. pr 
When school closed I was taken to the M: 
office and served tea, after which my teacher tio 
guide invited me to his home. There, his 18- ful 
year-old daughter served us the ceremonial 
tea so important in the traditions of Japan, 
LS ‘. 
TR 
TREASURE TOURS |“ 
4, 
cou 
OF EUROPE $30 
3. 
All-inclusive cost Tours . . . Remark- § ™ 
able itineraries at exceptional prices, § {. 
including Cruise of ADRIATIC and via 
lovely DALMATIAN COAST. z 
Deferred Payment Plan = 
if desired a 
california Travel Bureau twe 
HARRY WILLS and JERRY MacMASTER e 
Pac. Coast Mgrs. AL 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles - 
TRinity 5747 ou 
Ple 
ANNUAL SUMMER | 
ALL-EXPENSE i 
Carefully planned Itinerary (77 days) . . . Smal! 
Select Party (limited to 15 members). . . . Experi- 
enced and cultured Conductor. . . . Strictly de | 
luxe arrangements on land. 
Deferred Payment Plan if desired 
Personally arranged by TH 
JERRY MacMASTER & HARRY WILLS 52 
California Travel Bureau |” 
(Specialists in Oriental Travel) F 






117 W. 9th St. TRinity 5747 Los Angeles 
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and his wife entertained us on the harp. We 
were then shown over the house, including 
the wardrobe, where the costumes for various 
occasions were shown and their uses ex- 
plained. 


To repay the kindness shown, I asked my 
Japanese friend and his family to accompany 
me and my family to the theater that evening. 
He acted as our interpreter while we thor- 
oughly enjoyed a play picturing ancient cus- 
toms of Japan. This busy teacher gave me 
his undivided time and attention for ten 
hours that day. 


I have related our experiences in Japan 
somewhat in detail merely to show the friend- 
liness and courtesy inherent in the Japanese 
people. Anyone would be given the same 





CHOOSE Cook’s 


for travel values at 


inclusive prices! 


The world’s foremost travel organization 
can promise you leadership, management, 
and more value for your travel money, just 
as you are assured of inclusive, not “F.O.B.” 
prices, in these thrilling new tours! Let the 
Man at Cook’s advise you, without obliga- 
tion, on any travel program — or supply 
full details on these “value” tours. 


EARLY RESERVATIONS 
IMPERATIVE! 


1. AROUND THE WORLD IN 70 DAYS VIA 
TRANS-SIBERIAN R. R.—June 28-Sept. 4. Amaz- 
ing low rate $1025. 


2. POPULAR TOUR OF THE ORIENT. — 5 
countries — 58 days with COOK’S for less than 
$500! Complete, $485. 


3. GRAND TOUR OF THE ORIENT.—A truly 
named experience in Orient travel. From $837. 


4. SOUTH AMERICA.—Two circle tours — via 
New Orleans, Rio, Buenos Aires, Chile, Peru; or 
via Peru, Chile, Buenos Aires, Rio, New York. Ap- 
prox. $900—$1400. 


5. MEDITERRANEAN ‘“ROMA’”’ CRUISE. — 
Cook’s annual cruise to the cradle of western civili- 
zation. Superb Lido liner at summer rates. 


6. EUROPE THRIFT TOURS. — Not one, but 
twelve tours at every price from $307.50, escorted 
by Cook’s! Ask for special folder. 


Consult the Man at Cooks about MEXICO... 
ALASKA ... HAWAII... SOUTH SEAS... 
AUSTRALIA . . . PANAMA CANAL CRUISE TO 
N. Y. No obligation. 





THOS. COOK & SON-WAGONS LITS Inc. 
520 West Sixth Street 318 Stockton Street 
Los Angeles—TR. 3101 San Francisco—EX. 3512 


For safety—carry funds in Cook's Traveler's 
Cheques 














BOOK NOW TO 


FRENGH 


Are you going to Europe 
this year? Then take our 
advice and make your 
reservation now so that 
you can be sure of pas- 

sage on the 















Direct from the Pacific 
Coast to England and 


France 










travel agent or 


CHAMPLAIN 


Ope 


| IN We are experiencing the 
greatest advance reserva- 


tion in years for accom- 
modations both from 






























From New York 


to England and France 


Sailings weekly and oftener 


NORMANDIE 


ILE DE FRANCE 
PARIS 





DE GRASSE 





BRETAGIE 
MAIDEN VOYAGE: 


PARIS WORLD FAIR CRUISE VISITING WEST INDIES EN ROUTE 








Also “Cabin Class” fleet ... sailings twice a month 


OREGON + WASHINGTON 





Phone SUtter 7557 






LAFAYETTE 


New York and from the 
Pacific Coast Ports 





First all-passenger 
liner on Pacific Coast 
to Europe run 


From San Francisco . May 12 
From Los Angeles. . May 15 





« WISCONSIN «+ WYOMING 
and the comfortable “San” Ships 


French Line 


Book now with your 222 Stockton Street San Francisco 



































AN ALPINE VACATION 
AFTER THE N.E.A.! 


= 


va we 
vaJASPER 


NATIONAL PARK 


OME straight across Canada from the 

Convention—straight through 1,000 
miles of America’s most massive alpine 
grandeur! 


Jasper Park Lodge, play-center of the 
world’s largest national park, is a delight- 
ful vacation stopover. Your cabin is a few 
steps from canoeing, swimming, the cham- 
pionship golf course, tennis courts and 
trail rides that take you up into an eternal 
wonderland of snowcrests, living glaciers, 
and shimmering alpine lakes. 


Rates at Jasper Park Lodge are $7.00 a 
day and upward, with meals. An optional 
2-day steamer trip through the fjords of 
the Inside Passage from Prince Rupert 
may be included on your round-trip ticket 
for slight additional fare. 


Ask your nearest agent for a new map 
folder picturing Jasper National Park and 
the route through the Canadian Rockies. 





R. F. McCNAUGHTON, Gen- 
eral Agent, 648 Market St., 
San Francisco — Telephone 
SUtter 1321. 





H. R. BULLEN, General 
Agent, 607 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles — Telephone 
TRinity 5751. 





Air-conditioned equipment 
through the Rockies to Vancouver 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
To Everywhere in Canada 





treatment I received under the same circum- 


stances. 

The Japanese educational system is made 
up of what they think is the best taken from 
the American, the English and the German 
systems. The recent tendencies are to follow 
the practices of Germany instead of England 
or America. Their standard for high school 
graduation is high. A boy, on finishing the 
secondary schools, is expected to speak at 
least one foreign language with a high degree 
of fluency. The standards of justice and 
morality are stressed in the school. Contrary 
to the ideas of most of the world, the com- 
mon people of Japan are peace-loving. 


I; ONE enters Japan with a sincere desire 
to get facts and information, he is given 


— of course you'll 
want to stay at the 


Headquarters 
Hotel! 


When the State Council of Educa- 
tion meets in San Francisco on April 
9-10-11, of course you'll want to 
stay at the center of things—the 
headquarters hotel—The Palace. 



































Make Reservations 


NOW! 


Your request for reservations should 
be made at once—and it will be 
subject to confirmation by us. Palace 
Hotel comfort, courtesy, conveni- 
ence, and fine food will make your 
stay a memorable one. 


RATES: 



















Single room, per day $3.00 
Two in a room, double bed, 

per day $5.00 
Two in a room, twin beds, 

per day $5.50 














PALACE 
HOTEL 


Market at New Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Archibald H. Price, Manager 
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ALL-EXPENSE ALL-SCENIC 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 










HE giant sheltered fjords of the 

Inside Passage —the towering 
Canadian Rockies—and gleaming 
Jasper National Park are all rolled 
into America’s most varied scenic 
vacation. Or Canadian National will 
take you to Jasper and back, all by 
rail. Or on the Inside Passage to 
Prince Rupert and beyond, all by 
steamer—with a host of deck sports 
and dancing to fill every hour. 


Why not shop for the biggest fun- 
fest your vacation money will buy? 
Ask your agent for the 1937 Canadian 
National tour folder. These are sam- 
ple costs: 





6-day round trip, 

$7 485 Vancouver to 

= Jasper by rail and 

back the same way. A//ex- 

oe included—tickets, 

erth, meals, and 3 full days 

at Jasper Park Lodge (with 
sightseeing tours.) 
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OR 





All-expense, 8-day 

$9] 85 round trip, Van- 
: couver to Jasper 

by rail; returning via Prince 


Alaska Rupert a, Passage 

7s . steamer. 3 days at Jasper, 
sailings begin days on steamer. 

June 14 (Additional days at Jasper 


optional on both tours.) 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


To Everywhere in Canada 


R. F. McCNAUGHTON, General Agent, 648 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco — Telephone SUtter 1321. 


H. R. BULLEN, General Agent, 607 So. Grand 


Ave., Los Angeles — Telephone TRinity 5751. 
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every possible help by the Japanese people, 
who are justly proud of their country and 
traditions, but who are glad to exchange ideas 
with others. 


Besides showing us every courtesy, the 
railroads, since we were all teachers or stu- 
dents, gave us a 20% reduction in Japan 
proper, 30% in Chosen and 50% in Man- 
chukuo. 

After visiting these countries, we spent 
two weeks in China, then sailed for India 
via Manila, Singapore and Colombo. During 
a month’s stay in India, we visited several 
schools, took many reels of motion-pictures 
and collected hundreds of pictures; all to be 
used in the teaching of history when we got 
home. 


But far more valuable to us than pictures 
are the friends we made there. While in 
Delhi we stayed with an American who was 
born in India and had lived there 40 years. 
Our five days spent in his home were worth 
more to us than 20 days would have been if 
spent in hotels and the ordinary places fre- 
quented by tourists generally. 


A trip through Mesopotamia to Bagdad, 
then on to Damascus and Jerusalem, gave 
abundant opportunity for collecting valuable 
information. 


Palestine is a place of interest to all the 
world. Two months there were none too 
much time to study this birthplace of Chris- 
tianity and battlefield of nations. 


A week in Egypt and another in Greece, 
then on to Estambul (Constantinople) and 
by rail across the southern Balkans and into 
Italy, gave us a clear picture of the changes 
that have taken place in this part of the 
world since the World War, besides giving 
us a much clearer understanding of the con- 
ditions that made Egypt the cradle of civiliza- 
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| UNIVERSITY TOURS 


| Tour No. 60 S.S. NORMANDIE 


| Sails from N. Y. June 30, visiting England, 

Holland, Belgium, France, Paris Exhibition, 

Germany, Rhine, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Switzerland. 


| $685 All Expenses . . . Other Tours $281 Up 


Send for Programs 


ORIENT HOLIDAYS 


Including De Luxe Land Arrangements and 
Tourist Class on N.Y.K. Liners 


Special Summer W.F.E.A. Tours 
Distinguished Leadership 
$444 $585 
* 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Visiting in Summer 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Manchukuo, Siberia, 


Volga, Ukraine, Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, England 


. ALL EXPENSES . 
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$705 


EXPERIENCE 


$1095 . . . 75 DAYS 


HENRY MIELE 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


SUITE 223-224 LOEW'S STATE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES TRinity 4881 
Official Agents All Lines 
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GRACE LINE 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern Grace Line “Santa” ships sail to South America 
from New York every week — from California every 
other week. A wide variety of all-expense cruises includes 
32 day trips to Peru, with visits to Lima and vicinity: 
39 day tours into the Andes to Cuzco, ancient capital of 
the Inca Empire, and the interior of Peru; and 39 day 
cruises to Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. Stop over privi- 
leges permit passengers making the Chile cruise to visit 
the lovely Chilean Lake Region and Buenos Aires. En 
route visits to Panama Canal, Havana and twelve to 
seventeen other Caribbean, South and Central American 
cities. Connections at all ports with Pan American-Grace ? 
Airways (flying time Santiago to New York four days, oe 
from other points proportionately less). For full infor- ¥ 
mation, illustrated literature, itineraries, fares and all- = 
| +€xpemse cruises, consult your travel agent or Grace 
' Line, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle. 








































The NEW 
Santa Fe 


oon 


% 
4 
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Ba ae 


Woe 
A Select Train” 


Passengers 


From Los Angeles - daily 7:05 pm 
From San Francisco - daily 10:20 am 


%*% When the Vacation season comes, 
THE SCOUT, now the popular and 
newest fast train to CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY, is prepared by the 
Santa Fe for unmatched service in 
ECONOMY with EXCELLENCE. 


% Every detail contributing to the 
enjoyment of Coach and Tourist Car 
passengers is a part of the newly de- 
signed train arrangements. 


* Attractive Low Fares, of 
course, but the best of complete 
meals in— 


FRED HARVEY DINING CARS 


are an important part of the 
Santa Fe services on THE 
SCOUT; and in anticipation, the 
following menus, casually se- 
lected, are foraglancewhencon- 
sidering the eastward journey: 


BREAKFASTS 


* Pineapple Juice * Ham and Eggs 
or French Toast with Black Rasp- 
berry Jelly * Hot Rolls, Dry or 
Buttered Toast * Coffee, Tea, Milk 


LUNCHEONS 


* Braised Beef, Family Style, or 
Jelly Omelet * Boiled Potatoes, 
Parsnip Patties * Cabinet Pudding 
* Assorted Bread* Coffee,Tea, Milk 


DINNERS..... 


* Roast Turkey, Cranberry Sauce, 
or Filet Halibut Anglaise * Pars- 
ley Potatoes * Stewed Corn * As- 
sorted Bread * Ice Cream * Drink 


o 0 eae 


A la carte selections at equally 
popular prices. 


LOW FARES on “The SCOUT” 
SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


601 Market St. and Market St. Ferry Station 
Phone SUtter 7600 e SAN FRANCISCO 
SS AL RY RENE ALAR ELT 


tion, Greece the land of art and beauty, and 
Rome mistress of the world. 


Here in Southern Italy living is cheap. 
The winter climate is delightful. We are 
spending the three winter months here, rest- 
ing from a strenuous trip and organizing the 
information thus far accumulated, before we 
tour Europe in the spring, sailing from Eng- 
land in time to be ready for the opening of 
school in September. 


In every country visited so far we have 
left friends who promised to correspond and, 
if ever in America, to visit us. 


We owe a debt of QMtitude to our Japa- 
nese friend. In China, the wife of a govern- 
ment official showed us much kindness. Our 
friend in India gave us free use of his car 
while we were in Delhi. And in Iraq, after 
staying three days with a family, they re- 
fused to take any pay, saying that the debt 
was on their side. They had seen no one 
from America for many months. 

On our last evening in Palestine, four of 
our Arab friends visited us and told us good 
bye with tears in their eyes. In Egypt the son 
of a Bedouin chief said, as he told us farewell 
at the station, “Allah is good, Allah is good, 
may he grant you a safe journey.” 


Can the teaching of history ever again 


- be the same? I don’t see how it can when one 


has many reels of motion-film, hundreds of 
pictures and myriads of new ideas gleaned 
from the nations of the world. 


Certainly, any teacher, after touring the 
globe, can far more “intelligently and clearly 
interpret to his class the course of world 
events.” 


Travel Now—Pay Next Year 


Now you can take that long-dreamed-for trip and 
pay for it after you return 


EUROPE - ORIENT - ALASKA 


Wherever you want to go—Plan Now. 
Time Payment Plan handled entirely by us. 
Details gladly furnished upon request. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


521 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes 

Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 

tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 

tutions—Iindependent representation in 
Sr 


‘i THE OPEN ROAD 


IE a ¥ N E W i eo He 


San Francisco's 


LIFORNIAN 


All Rooms Outside 
All with Tub & Shower 
All with Radio 


% $950 


FOR ONE 


$950 +h 
to 
FOR TWO 
P. TREMAIN LOUD, Mar. 


DOWNTOWN at 
Taylor & O'Farrell 


ee 
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Tuition 
BUYS ENCHANTMENT TOO 


HAWAII 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 


Tuition dollars do double duty for those at- 
tending the Summer Session of Hawaii's fully 
accredited University. Unusual, stimulating 
subjects taught by a distinguished faculty . . . 
while Hawaii herself loosens taut nerves, re- 
builds worn bodies and teaches the worth- 
whileness of play. And it’s less costly, too, 
than you might think — about $20 for the 
term. Fares on swift, luxury liners are low. 


Students of a dozen races from all parts of the 
world, white-pillared buildings set against 
tropical foliage, new and exciting courses, 
including those taught by Oriental Institute 
professors—this is ‘America’s most exciting 
university.” Waikiki two miles away by 
direct bus . . . sun, water, mountains .. . 
spring evenings all summer—this is Hawaii. 
© 


Distinguished guest professors include: 
@George H. Blakeslee, Ph.D., Professor of History 
and International Affairs, Clark University. @Lewis 
Browne, B.A., Writer & Lecturer, Author of ‘This 
Believing World’, ‘How Odd of God’’, and other 
volumes. @Wing Tsit Chan, Ph.D., Educational 
Director and Professor of Chinese Culture, Lingnan 
at Canton, China. @Franklin G. Ebaugh 
M.D., Director of Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 
and Professor of Psychiatry, University of Colorado 
Medical School. @ Henry E. Garrett, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, Columbra University. 
@George C. Kyte, Ph.D., cremawer cf Education 
University of California, Berkeley. @Karl C. Lee- 
brick, Ph.D., Dean of the College cf Liberal Aris 
and Professor of 'nternational Affairs, Syracuse Un. 
versity. @Eugen Neuhaus, Ph.D., Professor of Art 
University of California, Berkeley. @Sidney L. 
Pressey, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psycholog) 
Ohio State University. @Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D. 
Lecturer, Writer, Music Critic, well known as ''The 
Tune Detective.’’ @Glenn H. Woods, AAGO. 
Supervisor of Music, Oakland Public Schools 


A special bulletin containing de- 
tailed information will be sent 
upon request. Please address 


Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HAWAII 


Honolulu, T. H. 


* 
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Hawaii’s Schools 
Alan Wright, San Francisco 


Miore than 90,000 enrolled in public 
schools, or slightly less than 25 per cent of 
the total population: an attendance record 
among the highest of any American area; 
a government education budget representing 
approximately half the total biennial appro- 
priation for the area—this is the education 
scene in Hawaii today. 

Some 400 freshmen register each year at 
the University of Hawaii, slightly less num- 
bers traveling to mainland colleges and uni- 
versities. To the island university from out- 





side the territory comes one out of every ten 
students entering the institution. 

Thus, the Hawaiian picture: modern, effi- 
cient, exacting, and with records showing a 
surprisingly low percentage of students re- 
ceiving aid from the National Youth Admin- 
istration. 


We Emphasize Citizenship 


Condensing the entire subject are the re- 
marks of Superintendent of Schools Oren E. 
Long. Says he: 

“Here in Hawaii we place great emphasis 
on vocational education, health matters, and 
citizenship. It is our task to fit the youngsters 
of today to creditably carry on the affairs 
of America’s most vital area.” 
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When Tamatea discovered 
New Zealand, fourteen centuries ago, be 
was moved to name it “Ao Tea Roa”... 
The Bright New Land! And it remains a 
bright new land today...a great island 
dominion full of the most fascinating con- 
trasts. For sheer novelty, scenic beauty, no 
worldly spot surpasses... 





North Island’s Thermal Region is the 
incredible Y ellowstone of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Glow Worm Grotto’s 
fragile beauty is unsurpassed. On South 
Island, towering Alps and Norse-like 
fjords proclaim an unexpected majes- 
ty. From seacoast to mountain-tops, 
sport lovers find a paradise...while city- 
life is briskly gay and modern. 


Inspiring hospitality and splendid trav- 
el comforts combine with low costs to 
open wide the world’s most unspoiled 
show-place...rich in its own captivat- 
ing personality, yet reminiscent of a 
dozen other lands. Special tours, indi- 
vidually planned in advance, may be 
changed as you will en route to provide 
the fullest exploration. A {svorable ex- 
change abets economy. 
* 


Sailing to New Zealand, luxurious lin- 
ers from Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Vancouver, B. C., unfold the ro- 
mance of the South Seas... with calls at 
Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, Raratonga and 
Fiji. Just fifteen delightful days! And 
whatever time you plan to spend in 
New Zealand will prove all too short! 
* 


Complete details from your Travel Agent or write: 







NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


320 Bay Street, Toronto, 2, Canada, or 
606 So. Hill Sireet, Los Angeles, Calif. 




















































SWEDISH SUMMER 


WHERE I WANT TO GO ON MY VACATION, AND WHY 


Asta M. Cullberg, Arcata Elementary School, Humboldt County 


Miss Cullberg’s paper was a recent prizewinner in The Instructor travel contest and is 


published here for the first time, with permission of The Instructor, 


Wm. D. Conklin, travel editor —Ed. 


Orten in my dreams I’ve imagined myself, carefree and happy at the close 


of the school year, bound for Sweden on one of the fine Swedish motorships 


which ply regularly between New York and Goteborg. 


And why should I choose little Sweden when there are so many fascinating 


and perhaps more glamorous places waiting to be explored by me? 


My reply is this: 


appeal for me because my ancestry has its 


Sweden has an especial 


roots there, because it is the land from which 
my parents came, almost half a century ago, 
in search of a new home. 

Often my parents spoke of returning for 
a visit to the land of their birth, but the 
years passed swiftly by, and their desire re- 
mained unfulfilled. In later years when they 
ceased to plan for themselves, their wish 
came to be that I might someday make the 
trip in their stead. To know that by doing 
so I would be carrying out a wish very dear 
to their hearts is perhaps the chief reason 
why I should choose Sweden first if the 
opportunity to travel came to me. 


As a child, no stories pleased me as much 
as those my parents told of their life in the 
“old country.” Persons and places were 
made real to me through the magic of words, 
and I early resolved that someday I should 
see it all for myself. Imagine how thrilling 
it will be, as my ship approaches Goteborg, 
to recall that from this selfsame port my 
grandfather, his father, and father’s father 
sailed in command of their own ships to all 
parts of the world! 

_A visit to my father’s childhood home 
near Goteborg will bring to mind the story 
of how great-great-grandfather, with true 
Swedish independence, changed the family 
name to “Kulleberg™ because of his liking 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


for the knoll or “kulle” upon which the 
homestead stood! 

In Skane I shall want to visit my mother’s 
old home, and see for myself the pleasant 
red-roofed farmhouse with its fields of wheat 
and sugar beets stretching as far as the eye 
can see. 

I shall wish to journey leisurely across 
southern Sweden by way of the Gota Canal. 
Knowing that I was named after a steamer 


EUROPE 


Via the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Folder on Request 


PENNANT TOURS 


ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, Agts. 
49 Geary St., San Francisco 


EUROPE Ciiuaada $289 


ORIENT TOUR, 58 DAYS $395 


Over 50 European Tours up to 71 Days $555. 
All Expenses. First Class Hotels. Also Sor- 
bonne, Alliance Francais and Oxford Summer 
School Tours. A co-operative organization sav- 
ing 25% to 70%. Organizers and_ hostesses 
wanted. VACATION CLUB, Brookline, . Mass. 








CULOTTES (Divided Skirt) 


FOR TRAVEL, SPORT AND GENERAL WEAR 
Custom Made by the Patent Owner 
Culottes that fit Right 
Send for Style Sketches and Measurement Blank 
Special Discount on Dozen Orders 
Please Mention School 


MARCIA C. BOHR, Patent Culottes 


48 SHORE VIEW AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
Look for Bobr Patent Label 


















A nursery in the Donetz coal-mining basin, Ukraine. 





The Life of Children in the Soviet Union is being made happy 


and joyous. The people of the USSR have recorded in 20 years 


r since 1917 tremendous advances in industry and agriculture which 


have made possible the building of thousands of institutions for 
i the care of children both in education and hygiene. For edu- 


cators this aspect of Soviet life adds immensely to the scenic and 


historic interest of this one-sixth of the world. 


Tours usually begin at Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. 


hotels, 








map of the 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT 


Select from the many itineraries 
available at inclusive rates of $15 
per day first class, $8 tourist, $5 
third .. . providing all transpor- 
tation on tour in the USSR, fine 
meals, sightseeing and 
guide-interpreter 
Soviet Union and 
Booklet S.E-4, write to 


INTOURIST, ine. 


756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


They may be planned to extend down the Volga through the Cau- 
casus mountain region, along the Black Sea coast to sunny Cri- 


mea and colorful Ukrainia. 
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which many years ago carried passengers and 
freight along this route will add to my en- 
joyment of the picturesque fifty-six hour trip 
which is reputed to be one of the finest rest 
cures imaginable. 

Sweden's people have added much to the 
progress of civilization by their achievements 
in the fields of world industries, science, arts 
and letters, exploration, and aviation, and as 
an American of Swedish descent I am nat- 
urally proud of these achievements. 

When my thoughts turn to traveling, then, 
I think of Sweden first, for I wish to become 
better acquainted with this country where 
the spirit of science and the spirit of culture 
dwell side by side, and whose people have 
not lost their reverence for the old in the 
adoption of the new. 


Gorin to Los Angeles 


M. Gorin, Pacific Coast Manager of In- 
tourist, Inc., has removed the West Coast 
offices to room 1022, Charles C. Chapman 
Building, 756 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 





12 DAYS... SEATTLE TO SEATTLE 


x15. 


Popular PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


sails from Vancouver June 22 - August 3 


Fascinating ports and places far from 
regular steamer lanes. Also regular 
Sailings twice weekly to Skagway, 
$95 round trip. . . . Fares sactede 
meals and berth except at Skagway. 


Ask for descriptive folder. . . . See 
your travel agent or Fred L. Nason, 
General Agent, 152 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, phone SUtter 1585, or W. 
McIlroy, General Agent, 621 S. Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles, phone TRinity 3258. 
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CANADA FOR VACATION 


Fred L. Nason, San Francisco 


Wi this year’s vacation, of ne- 


cessity, be a short one? If so, you'll want 
to know about the all-expense sightsee- 
ing tour to Banff and Lake Louise, as 
arranged by Canadian Pacific Railway 
—12 days roundtrip. 


You'll know upon your return, that 
“Beautiful Banff and “Lovely Lake Louise” 
are not mere effusions but are adjectives 
which only begin to describe these incom- 
parable places. 


Any time after June 12, you may board 
Southern Pacific's Klamath in San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle-bound. You leave Seattle by 
a Canadian Pacific Princess steamship, and 
upon arrival in Victoria spend a half-day in 
sightseeing. Then on to Vancouver via a 
Princess ship. A Canadian Pacific train 
carries you, from Vancouver, through Fraser 
and Thompson Canyons over the Great 
Divide to Banff, where you arrive on the 
morning of the fifth day. 


Two full days of sightseeing at Banff, and 
you're off again, this time by motor, to 


Chateau Lake Louise. A day and a half is 


spent here. From Lake Louise, you motor 
to Emerald Lake Chalet. The afternoon of 
the ninth day finds you boarding the Moun- 
taineer at Field. Now you're homeward 
bound, as you travel through Kicking Horse 
Canyon, the Canadian Rockies, Illecillewaet 
,Canyon and the Selkirk Mountains, to ar- 
rive in early morning of the tenth day at 
Vancouver. Here you are afforded the full 
day for sightseeing and shopping. 

You travel by steamship again from Van- 
couver to Seattle, where you have another 
eight hours of sightseeing. You board the 
Cascade in the late afternoon of the eleventh 
day. The early evening of the twelfth day 
finds you back in San Francisco. 


The total cost of the entire trip is $174.45, 
including fares, lower berths on trains and 
steamships, room with bath at Banff and 
Lake Louise, sidetrips between Banff and 
Field, and meals. Traveling tourist class, 
these expenses can be pared more than $10 
on fares alone. And, if you're not as hearty 
an eater as the Canadian Pacific has antici- 
pated—they've approximated the cost of 19 
meals at a dollar apiece, including it in the 
total cost—you can save even more. 





CANADA for Vacation / 


Spend your vacation in Canada’s Evergreen Playground or in the Canadian 
Rockies, or both ... at ocean beaches or mountain lakes—in attractive hotels 
Or mountain cabins. But heed the advice of seasoned travelers . . . “Choose a 
Canadian Pacific Hotel or Lodge”. 






Chateau Lake 
Louise overlooking 
terrace, lake and 
Victoria glacier... 
guest swimming pool 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 





EMPRESS HOTEL . Victoria 


$5.00 up—European Plan. A charming old 
English hotel on the inner harbor. Yacht- 
ing, sea and stream fishing, swimming, 
year ‘round golf. Open all year. 


$6.50 up—European Plan. Alpine 
climbing, swimming, boating, fish- 
ing. Season, June 12 to Sept. 13. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


$6.50 up—European Plan. A baro- 
nial hotel in the Canadian Rockies. 
The finest mountain golf course in 
America ... bathing, hot sulphur 
springs, fishing, boating. Season, 
June 12 to Sept 13. 


CANADIAN ROCKIES LODGES 


$5.00 per day, including meals. 
Rustic cabins at scenic points in the 
Canadian Rockies. Season June 21 
to Sept. 11. 


HARRISON HOT SPRINGS 


$6.00 up, including meals. On Har- 
rison Lake, at foot of famed Cariboo 
Trail. Open all year. (Owned and 
operated by Harrison Hot Springs 
Company, Ltd.) 


HOTEL VANCOUVER - Vancouver 


$5.00 up—European Plan. Largest 
hotel on the north Pacific Coast 
... Golf, fishing, smooth bathing 
beaches. Open all year. 

Special Family and Long-Stay Rates 
To lengthen your vacation save 
time traveling by rail. If you plan 
to drive, ask for ‘‘Motoring to Can- 
ada” and other literature at any 
Auto Club office or Travel Bureau 
or see Fred L. Nason, Canadian 
Pacific, 152 Geary St.,San Francisco. 


W. McIlroy, Canadian Pacific, 621 
So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 
. ic HOTELS 


WORLD'S 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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MEXICO 


Fortunate are those who will witness Escorted 


the coronation of King George VI and Queen EDUCATOR TOUR 


Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey on May 12, yrs ; 
for not all generations have opportunity to Se 4 
Mexico City — Guadalajara — Pyramids 

Attracted by the tremendous publicity and Taxco — Xochimilco — Cuernavaca 

ot : Puebla — Desert of Lions, etc. 

sheer historic importance of this event, more ; 7 
A ; as h bef ll th Fares and information at 

merican visitors than ever before will throng 
to England during coronation year, accord- HILLMAN CRUISE - TOURS, Inc. 
ing to A. B. Swezey, Pacific Coast manager 510 'W. th St., Los Angeles 


49 G St., San Francisco 
of the Cunard White Star Line in San Fran- A. G. acai Gua’ Bee. 


Coronation Year 


enjoy such a brilliant spectacle as this. 


cisco. Demand for steamer accommodations 
is so heavy, he said, that many of the Cunard 
steamers, comprising the largest fleet on the 
Atlantic, are already fully booked. There is 
still space available on some of the ships. 
“Book Early’ has been the keynote in the 
great Cunard White Star office. 


A special sailing of the Round-the-World 
cruising steamer Franconia has been arranged 
for people from the Pacific Coast, leaving 


California May 15, to travel to Europe via The CENTER 


the Panama Canal and New York. of Southland 
Even for those who haven't all the money CULTURE 
to travel this year, but a great desire to see : 
fr €@ Europe, Cunard White Star has arranged for 
a convenient deferred-payment plan, enabling 
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educators, club- 
° . : . ; any reliable‘ person to visit the great cities women, and movie 
eens a oon of Europe during coronation year. — oe 
, Mt. , other Western 
Mt. Hood, Grand Coulee and Bonne- hotel. 
ville Dams, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane. In addition Yellow- 


& 
stone Park (reached through the EUROPE $3°° $600 
main entrance by Northern Pacific) 13th Season all expense conducted Tours— 
and other interesting spots allure Wide selection itineraries — Small select oe 
travelers on the Northern Pacific groups. Cultured leaders—Personal service 2 ty Ry 
Route East. —Write for Booklet “T” - ATES THAT 


Combine a wonderful vacation Carleton Tours 


with a trip East on the luxurious, 510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles ad LTMO 84 3 Hote 


DOUBLE > 


roller-bearing Phone MUtual 1287 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Completely Air-Conditioned —like a 
club on wheels — Standard Pullmans 
(radio, baths, barber and valet ser- 
vices) modern Pullman Tourist 
Sleepers and newest reclining chair 
coaches. ‘‘ Famously Good ”’ meals in 
the diner as low as 50c; also tray ser- 
vice in Tourist Sleepers and Coaches; 
sandwiches 10c; pie 10c, coffee 5c, etc. 


; Th t f Cunard White Star 
Low Round Ti rep Hares ee eae te Sta 


provide utmost convenience to you as a 


DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


allow different ways for the ‘SS whe 


traveller... a complete service to 11 differ- 
ee $ ent ports of the Continent and British Isles . . . 
you wish. Send today for P . 
your free copy of booklet. several sailings each week at a wide range 
of rates. Choose your ship from the largest 
transatlantic fleet, which includes the Queen 
R. J. TOZER, Gen. Agent, Dept.E, n 
657 Market St., San Francisco BOOK EARLY IN Mary, world’s newest and fastest liner. 
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TRAVEL AGENT 244 STOCKTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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IN MINNESOTA 


TOURING THE TWIN CITIES WITH CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


Arthur L. Scott, San Francisco 


On June 25, month after next, our Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association Special Train 
carrying our state delegation to the National 
Education Association convention, and oth: 
ers taking advantage of the special features 
arranged on this tour, reaches Minnesota, 
which has been christened “Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes.’ Again and again our train 
passes lakes dotted with sailing-craft and 
power-boats. 


It would be pleasant to tarry here, or to 
make an excursion into the rugged Arrow- 
head country to the north, but our train 
speeds eastward to Minneapolis. 

Greatest small-grain market in the world 
and rightly famous for its flour, Minneapolis 
is more than “The World's Miller”—it ranks 
high among America’s lovely residential 
cities. Here are extensive parks covering 
one-tenth of the city’s area. 

Here, too, are the falls of St. Anthony, 
discovered in 1680 by Father Louis Henne- 
pin; Minnehaha Falls, immortalized in Long- 
fellow’s poem, “Hiawatha; and a chain of 
sparkling lakes, linked by boulevards and 
waterways. 

Detraining on our arrival in the Great 
Northern Station at 4 p. m., our special 
sightseeing buses carry us out High Street to 
Third Avenue, across the Mississippi River to 
University Avenue, thence to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Campus. 

We return to the district via 
Washington, Nicollet, Harmon and Henne- 
pin Avenues. 
Curve Avenue, through Kenwood Parkway 
and along Lake of the Isles Boulevard, we 
come to Lake Calhoun, Lake Harriet and 


business 


Proceeding along Mountain 


Minnehaha Falls, 
Bridge to St. Paul. 


St. Paul is picturesquely situated on the 
many hills and bluffs that hem the Mississippi 
River at the head of navigation. On one 
such hill stands the State Capitol; on another 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Leaving the Ford 
Bridge our buses follow along the East River 
to Summit Avenue’s exclusive residential dis- 
trict, passing St. Thomas College, Macalester 
College, the State Capitol, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


thence over the Ford 


Then, traversing the business and shop- 
ping districts, we come to the St. Paul Hotel, 
where dinner has been arranged for our 
party in the attractive new Casino Room. 


At 10 p. m. our train leaves the St. Paul 
Union Depot over the Milwaukee Road for 
Chicago, the convention city of Detroit, and 
such other eastern destinations as our party 
members may have selected for their 1937 
vacation. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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See Glacier 
National Park 


en route East 


You can do this easily by joining the 
SPECIAL TRAIN of the California Teach- 
ers' Association which leaves Los Angeles 
June 20 and San Francisco June 21 for 
the N.E.A. Convention in Detroit. ALL 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS are invited to 
become members of this special party. 


It will be a glorious trip through the ever- 
green Pacific Northwest — amid magnif- 
icent mountain, forest, and river beauty; 
see the great Bonneville Dam on the 
Columbia, and Spokane; enjoy a TWO- 
DAY Tour of GLACIER PARK, "America's 
most sublime wilderness," view its Black- 
feet Indian Ceremonial and Initiations, 
and then visit Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Or, if you wish to go at another time, you 
can take the same route, via Portland or 
Seattle, on the Great Northern Railway's 
luxurious, air-conditioned EMPIRE 
BUILDER, and make ac ONE, TWO, or 
THREE-DAY TOUR of GLACIER PARK 
by observation bus at very low cost. 


Whichever you choose, let us give you all the 
details about this special train and other 
economical trips to the park and east. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


A. L. Scott, Gen. Agent, Passenger Dept. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


or, W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
605 Central Bidg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on N.E.A. special train trip 
East via Glacier National Park. 


Name 
Address 
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EDUCATION 


A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Dunne the past quarter of a century we have often discussed the validity of the demo 
cratic ideal in education. Having accepted it as a fundamental concept of good government, we 
finally faced the necessity of accepting it as an educational objective. In its broadest sense we now 
think of it as an American way of life. 


We are convinced that the best means of preserving democracy is that of universal education. 
In harmony with this conviction, we realize that if we are to make this ideal practical in human 


affairs education itself must become a democratic process. 


We are certain that neither the domination of might nor the imposition of authority is the 
means by which democracy is nurtured. In every phase of our program of instruction and in every 
type of organization we must recognize that education is a cooperative enterprise. A spirit of 


mutual understanding in all our work is essential to united action. This is an ever-growing need in 


a civilization where people are congregating in great masses in towns and cities. 


Under these conditions it becomes increasingly necessary that all activities of intrinsic value re- 
quire the consolidation of the best thought of the members of the group. This means that the 
individual who shares his thoughts with others naturally makes the largest contribution to the wel- 
fare of all. In a spirit of fair play he accepts what they offer and gives what they need. The result 
is corporate thinking. 


These considerations indicate that leadership may be of two varieties. The first is concerned 
with a strong man who seizes control and rules with an iron hand the instrument of which is fear. 
The second has to do with a selected leader who furnishes guidance, the agencies of which are wis- 
dom, intelligence and appreciative understanding. The former demands acceptance, the latter en- 
courages cooperation. It is obvious, therefore, that if education is to function in a democracy its 


leaders must have the ability to work agreeably with their colleagues. 


Children cannot be prepared to participate in government as adults unless they are early taught 
the fundamentals of democracy. They must understand the difference between license and liberty. 
They must be familiar with the principle of the greatest good for the greatest number. At the same 
time they must appreciate and protect the rights of minorities. They must learn to participate in 
group action without sacrificing their individual qualities. To be able to offer this kind of instruction 


the teacher must understand the value of shared experience in educational procedure. 


The same principles are applicable to adult life. For this reason, teachers gladly accept the 
guidance offered by the well-trained and professionally prepared leader. They know that the emo- 
tion of fear has no place in a cooperative program. Fortunately, many administrators now realize 


that inspirational leadership encourages confidence and cooperation on the part of their colleagues. 


We accept this ideal in the State Department of Education and pledge to the members of our 


profession our loyalty in following it as a fundamental principle of administration. 
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A GREAT MEETING 


REPORT OF CONVENTION OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AT NEW ORLEANS, 
FEBRUARY 20-25, 1937 


John A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 


Tix 1937 meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence was, in my 
opinion, a memorable one. 

First of all, the fact that the program 
spontaneously centered around the 
broad implications of universal, free 
public education for the improvement 
of democracy was symptomatic of a shift 
in classroom emphasis that will inevit- 
ably produce significant outcomes in the 
future. 

While at previous meetings it has 
been apparent that the attention of edu- 
cational leaders has been focused more 
and more upon the social scene, yet at 
New Orleans one was surprised to find 
almost universal acceptance of the idea 
that the future of this democratic society 
of ours is inevitably tied up with what 
happens in the classrooms of America. 

It is obvious that the world conflict 
between competing theories of political, 
economic, and social control has reached 
the stage where the forces involved are 
no longer moving secretly or making 
serious effort to conceal their identity, 
their strength, or their purposes. 

War has been declared! 

Throughout the New Orleans meet- 
ing, one could sense the concern, the 
anxiety, even the apprehension, of edu- 
cational leaders lest in this struggle dem- 
ocracy suffer serious impairment, even 
disastrous defeat. 

Dean Russell, of Teachers College, 
summed up the convention program as 
an effort to answer the question, “What 





shall we do to be saved?” implying 
clearly that there was widespread opin- 
ion that, unless some action looking to- 
ward the improvement and preservation 
of democratic institutions were taken, 
the outlook was ominous. 


Avert the Catastrophe 


Perhaps the second most impressive event 
of the convention was one which occurred at 
the conclusion of a long conference dealing 
with problems of world peace. A Mace- 
donian plea went up to the educational lead- 
ership in America to propose a program for 
education that will assist America and the 
World to avert the tragic catastrophe of im- 
pending conflict. 

There was unanimity of opinion that war 
is imminent, that it will—if it comes—inev- 
itably doom democratic institutions of all 
kinds, and that it will in all probability spell 
finis for the hopes of a world wherein there 
is happiness, freedom, and justice for any 
large number of men and women. 

There were two other events of outstand- 
ing importance. First should be mentioned 
the definite organization of the John Dewey 
Society and the issuance of its First Year- 
book, The Teacher and Society. 

There was, also, an announcement, on be- 
half of the Society, that it would issue at 
least seven succeeding yearbooks, each deal- 
ing with a critical educational issue. The 
personnel of the Society is such that this 
factor alone will insure that it will stand in 
the forefront of those forces in America 
which are seeking, through education, to ef- 
fect a more democratic organization and 
operation of society. 

The leaders may be called radicals by 
some; it is a recognized fact that they were 
incited to form their organization, in part at 
least, by the baiting of reactionaries. To dis- 


cerning observers, however, they will be re- 
garded, in the future as they have been in the 
past, as courageous, sincere, and keenly in- 
telligent students of social organization and 
theory. 

It is patent that they represent no vested 
interest; they speak in defense of no privi- 
leged group. They seek, first of all and solely, 
through the application of the principles of 
democratic organization, happiness for the 
greatest possible number of the inhabitants of 
the world for the longest possible period of 
time. 

They cannot be laughed out of court; 
they cannot be bluffed or intimidated; they 
cannot be dismissed by the application of 
epithets, even those of the radical or red. 
They must be heard, even by those in high 
and favored places, and the truths which 
they present must be faced by America and 
the world. 


Dr. John Dewey is perhaps the great- 
est thinker of his day and generation. He will 
occupy a place among the immortals of all 
time. The society which bears his name will 
reflect his influence, and this in itself is the 
best guarantee that it will serve humanity. 


William H. Kilpatrick 


The second event was the announcement 
of the retirement of Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick as professor at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. For the first time in the 
history of Teachers College, thousands of 
teachers and administrators—the pick of the 
educational leadership of America — peti- 
tioned the continuance of a faculty member 
beyond the compulsory retirement age of 65 
years. 

Obviously this rule could not be set aside 
by petition, but the tribute to Doctor Kil- 
patrick which the petitions conveyed lost 
none of its effectiveness by reason of the fact 
that the purpose expressed therein was ill 
considered. Few will forget the scene at the 
Teachers College banquet when Doctor Kil- 
patrick, facing the end of his long, active, 
and most significant career as a teacher of 
teachers, arose and outlined the five unfin- 
ished tasks to which he had devoted his life 
and which he was leaving as the great chal- 


(Please turn to Page 47) 





AT NEW ORLEANS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Niw ORLEANS, Louisiana, was 
the host, from February 21 to 25, 1937, 
of the 67th session of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 
Association. 


Ten thousand two hundred educators 
registered from practically every part of 
the United States. The entire attend- 


ance was probably 15,000. 


The program prepared by President A. L. 
Threlkeld of Denver, stressed the necessity 
of teaching children to think straight through 
their problems. The theme of the convention 
was Teaching for Democracy. 

The Council of Education and other 


groups affiliated with NEA called their meet- 
ings at New Orleans just prior to February 
21. A Californian honored by a national 
group is Superintendent M. G. Jones of 
Huntington Beach, Orange County, who was 
elected president of the High School Prin- 
cipals Association. 


From the first general session, the vesper 
service on Sunday afternoon, to the closing 
session Thursday noon, educators of national 
prominence presented addresses covering 
presentday school procedure and discussed 
means by which educational theory and prac- 
tice may be improved. 

On Sunday night New Orleans public 
school pupils gave a vivid picturization of 
the futility of war and the horrors attendant 
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tases Teachers Associa- 
tion conference on growth and develop- 
ment during adolescence will be held 
April 9 at Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
William S. Briscoe, assistant superin- 
tendent, Oakland Public Schools, will 
preside. 


John A. Sexson, C.T.A. president, will 
open at 9 o'clock the morning session, com- 
prising a symposium on “The Nature and 
Needs of the Adolescent and Their Implica- 
tions for the Curriculum.” 


Three viewpoints will be presented,— 


1. The Physician—Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., as- 
sistant superintendent, Oakland Public Schools, in 
charge of individual guidance; 

2. The Psychologist—Reginald Bell, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of psychology, Stanford University; 

3. The Educator—Daniel A. Prescott, Ph. D., 
professor of education, Rutgers University; lecturer 
in education, University of California; recently ap- 
pointed by the General Education Board to evaluate 


the University of California and Oakland adolescent 
studies. 


The session will conclude with general dis- 
cussion and questions. 


The afternoon session, beginning at 1:30, 
comprises an interview of the panel mem- 
bers by Mrs. Helen J. Hunt, Claremont 
Junior High School, Oakland, who repre- 
sents the teachers viewpoint. 


The panel comprises,—Drs. Stolz, Bell and Prescott; 
Dr. Bernice Baxter, director in charge of elementary 
and junior high school instruction, Oakland; Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, chief, division of secondary ed- 
ucation, State Department of Education, Sacramento; 
Homer Bemiss, Boy Scout executive, president of 
Oakland Youth Council, Oakland; Mrs. H. Ward 
Campbell, past-president and member, Advisory 
Board, Oakland Council of Parents and Teachers; 
Walter Bachrodt, superintendent of schools, San Jose. 


The afternoon theme is,—Adjusting the 
school to the growth and development of 
adolescent girls and boys. 


Niw Developments in Secondary 
Education is the title of a Spring Con- 
ference to be held at Los Angeles High 
School, Saturday,-April 17, at 9:45 
a. m. under direction of Modern Edu- 


cation Committee, California Teachers 
Association, Southern Section. 

There will be 15 conferences followed by a 
luncheon at which Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education, Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education, will 
speak. Other honored guests who have been 
invited include Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Los An- 
geles City Schools; Mr. M. G. Jones, Presi- 
dent, National Department of Secondary 
School Principals; and Dr. John A. Sexson, 
President, California Teachers Association. 

At each of the group conferences, four or 
five classroom teachers will outline biefly the 
work they are doing in their schools in a 
given area. The list of conferences follows: 

1. Senior Guidance Course—Grades 11 & 12. 
American Problems—Senior High. 

World Cultures—Grades 9 & 10. 

Life Sciences—Senior High. 

Units of American Life—Junior High. 
Adolescent Orientation Course—Grades 9 & 10. 
Sciences—Junior High. 

Contributions of Music—Grades 7 to 12. 
Contributions of Art—Grades 7 to 12. 
Librarians—Senior High. 
Librarians—Junior High. 
Guidance—Senior High. 
Guidance—Junior High. 

, Principals—Senior High. 

15. Principals—Junior High. 

Teachers will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their problem with other teachers who 
are interested in the same problems. Since 
the teacher-speakers are from the experi- 
mental secondary schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the conference is of vital interest to 
every secondary teacher. 

]. Murray Lee, Chairman, 
Committee on Modern Education. 
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upon a great civil conflict. In uniforms and 
dresses worn by their grandparents, the 
actors re-enacted scenes of 1850 to 1870. 

Monday morning, 168 Californians en- 
joyed a reunion at California Breakfast. 
President John A. Sexson of the California 
Teachers Association presided. Many of the 
officials of the Department and a number of 
former Californians spoke. Secretary Willard 
E. Givens of the NEA told of the progress 
of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill for fed- 
eral aid for education, now pending in Con 
gress. If this bill becomes law, the schools of 
the nation will receive part of their support 
from the U. S. treasury. 

Dr. J. M. Gwinn, professor of education, 
San Jose State College, past president of the 
Department and of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation and former superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, responded. Dr. Gwinn spoke 
of the soundness of presentday education and 
the process of building new structures upon 
old educational ideas. 

Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told of the necessity of building a real 
profession of school administration. The pro- 
fession must determine its code of ethics. 

Each afternoon was devoted to panel dis- 
cussion and conferences on problems vital to 
presentday education. Many Californians had 
prominent places in these programs. 

The Monday evening meeting was made 
notable by the presentation of honorary life 
membership to John Dewey. Dr. John A 
Sexson made the presentation speech. 

Dr. Dewey, after expressing his thanks for 
the honor, discussed teaching. He averred 
that teachers must have freedom to teach 
without fear that their activities will have 
unpleasant consequences. He stated the be- 
lief that teachers must be better prepared for 
their jobs than they have in the past so that 
they can teach their pupils to participate in- 
telligently in a democratic life. 

Hon. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, conveyed greet- 
ings from President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
whose message in part was: 

“No body of citizens bears greater respon- 
sibility for the successful functioning of a 
democracy than the educational administra- 
tors and teachers. It is the responsibility of 
government to carry out the will of the peo- 
ple. But it is the responsibility of organized 
education to make sure that the people un- 
derstand their problems and are prepared to 
make intelligent choices when they express 
their will.” 


Outlawry of War 


Hon. Josh Lee, U. S. Senator from Okla- 
homa, presented a forceful plea for outlawing 
war. Senator Lee, a former teacher, was a 
private during the World War. He told of 
the horrors which he had witnessed. He gave 
in detail many of the sordid reasons why wars 
are fought, not because of hate nor reason, 
but because manufacturers of munitions and 
war materials are greedy for money. He said 
that if wealth and men are both conscripted 
wars will not last long if they are fought 
at all. 

Prominent college professors discussed the 
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probability of war in Europe, and Americans 
duty in helping to avert such a catastrophe. 

Hon. Sanford Bates, director, Bureau of 
Federal Prisons, Washington, D. C., dis- 
cussed crime and its prevention. Education, 
according to Mr. Bates, is the chief preventive 
factor in stopping criminal tendencies. He 
stated that the average age in the United 
States is about 26 years, and that the average 
age of prisoners who enter the penitentiaries 
of the United States is 26. Youth under 20 
has ceased to be offender and men of average 
age are now the ones sent to prison for law 
violation. Mr. Bates complimented the public 
school as a factor in changing former crime 
conditions. 

The closing address was by Hendrik Van 
Loon, historian and journalist of New York. 
Mr. Van Loon talked of ideals and common- 
sense in education and outlined a layman's 
ideas as to how the youth of the land should 
be trained. 

Entertainment features of the convention 
were varied. The Creole breakfast under the 
duelling oaks in the City Park was unique. 
Four thousand visitors were served between 
7:30 and 8:30 by New Orleans teachers. 
The viands were those enjoyed by residents 
of the old south. 

The closing event on Thursday afternoon 
was the junior parade of Mardi Gras. The 
children in many-colored clothes presented 58 
floats depicting What New Orleans Makes. 

Officers elected by the Department for the 
coming year are: President: C. B. Glenn, 
school superintendent of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; vice-president: James William Ramsey, 
superintendent of schools of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. By a majority of only two votes, 
the name of the Department was changed to 
The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 

California’s delegation to New Orleans 
went by special train. 


* * * 


Alice E. Kelly, principal, Martinez Gram- 
mar School, recently completed her 25th 
year in the position. Miss Kelly assumed the 
post on February 23, 1912, when the school 
had 250 students enrolled. Today over 950 
students are in her school. 


* * * 


Prineipals Conference 


Mis. FLORENCE D. MOUNT, presi- 
dent, Southern Section, California Elemen- 
tary School Principals Association, has 
accepted the invitation of President Walter 
R. Hepner to hold the annual spring confer- 
ence of this group on the new campus of 
San Diego State College. 


The conference will be held on Saturday, 
April 17. This will be our first visit on the 
splendid mesa site of the college. A large 
gathering of principals and district superin- 
tendents is anticipated—Harry H. Haw, 
principal, Alice Birney School, San Diego; 
director, C. E. S. P. A., S. S. 


CLASSROOM COURT 


CASE STUDY OF A CLASSROOM COURT 


Arthur G. Ramey, Teacher Horace Mann School, Beverly Hills 


“Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye. The court 
of justice of the 8B class, Horace Mann 
School of Beverly Hills District is now in 
session, the Honorable Judge Robert Hol- 
land presiding.” 


Tavs does the sergeant-at-arms initiate 
the regular Friday afternoon court session 
which handles all violations of the order 
and best interests of the class. 

The court was planned and organized by 
the class with suggestions as to judicial pro- 
cedure from one of the boy's fathers who 
is a justice of the peace. In order to have 
a punishment which could be meted out in 
varying amounts, they decided that those 
convicted should copy a certain number of 
dictionary definitions of words taken from 
the class spelling lists. 

The procedure and operation of the class 
court is most revealingly detailed in the 
cases as reported in the Clerk's minutes. 
Some of the cases are here submitted for 
your appraisal: 


October 29, 1936 

First Case: Class versus Tim Hayes and Warren 
Koer. 

Charge: Scuffling and causing unnecessary disturb- 
ance in classroom. 

Trial: Tim Hayes pleaded guilty. 

Sentence: Copy first 10 words on page 48 of 
Speller with complete dictionary definitions. 

Trial: Warren Koer pleaded guilty. 

Sentence: Copy first 10 words on page 48 of 
Speller with complete dictionary definitions. 

Second case: Class versus Jeanette Pierson. 

Charge: Taking money from Patsy Plato's purse. 

Trial: Jeanette Pierson pleaded guilty to the charge, 
but stated that it was done as a prank. 

Sentence: Jury found her guilty but in view of 
the fact that the offense was not serious, having 
been done in a playful manner, they inflicted a mild 
punishment which was to copy the first 10 words on 
page 48 of Speller with complete dictionary defi- 


nitions. 


December 10, 1936 


Case: Class versus Lloyd Arkin and Jimmy Newton. 

Charge: Arguing noisily in classroom. 

Trial: Lloyd was called to the stand and claimed 
that Jimmy was trying to order him around and 
said that Jimmy should attend to his own affairs. 
Warren Koer was called to the stand as a witness, 
and he stated that Jimmy was right in telling Lloyd 
to do as he was told by Mrs. Stuart. Nathan was 
called to the stand. He said that Mrs. Stuart had 
told the boys to put their cardboard collars, part of 
their uniform to be worn at the singing program 
the next day, in the large box which was in the 
cloak room. Jimmy put his in the box, Nathan ex- 
plained, and thought Lloyd should do likewise. Lloyd 
said he would hold on to his collar to make sure he 
got the same one on the next day. Jimmy told him 
he was disobeying rules and they started arguing. 

Sentence: The jury found them both guilty and 
each was sentenced to copy 20 words on page 20 of 
the Speller with complete dictionary definitions. 


Evaluation 
As I have observed these and other cases 
being settled by the children, I have become 
convinced that this system of class discipline 
has a number of merits: 
1. A sense of responsibility for the wel- 


fare of the class as a whole is developed by 
each individual member. 

2. A better understanding of the purpose 
of punishment and the meaning of justice is 
gained. 

3. A more cooperative spirit pervades all 
of the classroom activities. 

4. Additional direct and meaningful ex- 
perience in democratic procedure is provided. 

5. Classroom order is maintained at a 
relatively high level. Perhaps the room is not 
quite as quiet as under rigid teacher polic- 
ing, but the class activities seem to proceed 
with sufficient efficiency. 


* * * 


John Gill 
A Tribute by Roy W. Cloud 


Boun GILL, superintendent of schools 
of Redwood City, died February 18, aged 
55 years. 

A native of Cornwall, England, he was 
apprenticed as a cabinet-maker on finishing 
East Cornwall College. Having completed 
his apprenticeship, he followed his trade in 
England, South Africa and Canada. While 
still in his middle twenties he decided to 
enter the ministry, and enrolled as a student 
at the Pacific Theological Seminary, San An- 
selmo. Before graduation from the seminary, 
he transferred to the College of the Pacific 
at San Jose, to become a teacher. He received 
his A. B. from Pacific, then attended San 
Jose State Normal, and later was graduated 
from Stanford University and attained the 
M. A. degree. 

In 1914 Mr. Gill began his teaching work 
at Redwood City, where he had charge of 
manual training in both the elementary and 
high schools. In 1922 he was appointed vice- 
principal of the high school. In September, 
1927, when I became California Teachers 
Association State Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Gill succeeded me as superintendent at Red- 
wood City. 

He was a thoroughly good school man and 
a loyal American citizen. He understood boys 
and girls. He was a faithful civic worker and 
was secretary of the Redwood City Public 
Library association, secretary of the City 
Planning commission and past-president of 
Kiwanis club. He was a past-master of Ma- 
sons and past-patron of the Eastern Star. He 
was also member of the Scout Council and 
president of the Y. M. C. A. county organi- 
zation. 

He was active in church work and for 
many years was a Sunday school superin- 
tendent. 

When the news of Mr. Gill's death be- 
came known, all of the schools of Redwood 
City, public and parochial, were closed in 
respect for this man whose life had meant 
so much to this community. 




















Duane a recent summer I visited 
a sister and her husband who conduct 
a private school in Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of the Federated Malay States. 
All of the 8 states are under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain. Each of four has 
its own treaty; the other four states are 
Federated under a joint treaty. These 
8 states, together with the three Straits 
Settlements at Singapore, Malacca and 
Penang, are supervised by a high com- 
missioner at Singapore. Each state is 
ruled by a sultan who has a council and 
is assisted and advised by a British Resi- 
dent. The sultans are proud and enjoy 
to a great extent the pomp and glory 
due their royal rank. 


I visited the istana or palace of H. H. 
Alaidin Suleiman Shah, Sultan of Sel- 
angor, at Klang and saw the beautiful 
$100,000 mosque which had been built 
for him. Three of his 60 sons courte- 
ously escorted me about the grounds 
and buildings. I was introduced as a 
“School Inspector” from America which 
impressed everyone and gave me the 
entree to schools and sacred places not 
usually entered by women. My first 
visit was at a religious school where 
young men were studying the Koran. 
Their courtesy and fine appearance im- 
pressed me very favorably. 


In Kuala Lumpur I visited a free pub- 
lic school for Malay girls and one for 
boys. In the boys’ school the principal 
introduced me in English. English texts 
as well as Malay texts were in use. In 
the girls’ school neither teachers nor 
pupils understood English, so it was 
necessary for the supervisor, Miss Tow- 
ers, to interpret for us. 


I was impressed by the freshness and 





The Traveler's Tree and a Typical Malay House 


SCHOOLS IN MALAYA 


Charlotte Prichard Tinker, Supervisor of Student Teaching, 
State College, Chico 


cleanliness of the air and 
the building. Floors were 
thoroughly scrubbed once 
a week. The ground was 
muddy on theday we were 
there, but only we, Ameri- 
cans tracked in mud, as 
the Malays took their shoes 
off, the teachers and su- 
pervisors changing to light 
toe-slippers. 

The building was similar to a large 
American bandstand since it was sev- 
eral feet above the ground and had a 
minimum of wall space. Clean, short 





Two Young Women Teachers in the 
Malay School at Kuala Lumpur 


curtains and many blossoming plants 
added a cheeriness and freshness not 
always found in schoolrooms. 

I was properly shocked at seeing girls 
five years old, writing very tiny Persian 
script on a slate, but was assured that 
they could do it quite well, without eye 
or nerve strain. Consider- 
ing the simplicity and quiet 
of their home life, the 
lack of the distraction and 
stimulation of our more 
complicated way of living 
and the perfect lighting in 
the open, but shaded build- 
ing, I decided that it might 
not be injurious to them. 


The children seemed 
very happy and anxious to 
excel. School is a privilege 
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The Istana or Palace of H. H. Alaidin Suleiman Shah, 


Sultan of Selangor 


to them, not compulsory, and they are im- 
pelled by their own ambitions. The super- 
visor’s desire was to formalize the program 
and the discipline. She explained that be: 
fore she came there had been no times 
table. I asked, “But how did they teach 
long division?”’ “That was just the trouble,” 
she replied. “Teachers were teaching only 
what they chose to teach and spending as 
much time as they chose on arithmetic or 
spelling, etc.” 

I still did not see how they were teaching 
arithmetic without any times tables until | 
discovered that that which was lacking was 
not “2 x 2” but a program or daily sched: 
ule. I decided that her concepts were so 
entirely different from mine that I would 
just have to look, listen and learn. 


Sewinc and lace-making were the girls 
chief studies. Each tiny primary girl made 
some very simple lace and sewed a paper en- 
velope in which to keep her work. Various 
stitches were learned in making the envelope 
which was in reality a sampler. Perhaps little 
children learn to sew more easily on paper, 
as witnessed by the sewing-cards of my own 
kindergarten days. 

Lace became more complicated as girls 
progressed through the grades. The older 
girls were adept at making quite compli- 
cated lace on pillows or wheels. Girls make 
a complete outfit of clothes for a baby, then 
one for themselves. A bright magenta pink 
was the favorite color used in more than 
half of the garments. 

Number concepts were taught by means 
of a large abacus which held a prominent 
place on a standard of its own. Each day 
lessons had to be written in Persian script 
and then converted into the Roman. 

A school for Malay boys was devoted 
more to the three R's. Mr. Abrahams, the 
principal, was anxious to have more shop 
work and was encouraging the boys in se- 
lecting and carrying out various types of 
paper- and wood-work as well as physical 
and chemical experiments. Mr. Abrahams 
had progressive ideas and was endeavoring 
to have every kind of good, modern equip’ 
ment, 

I was interested to see that he was repro- 
ducing Malay life and Malay pictures on a 
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Boys of the von Mullen English School ready for 
parade on occasion of the King’s Jubilee 


duplicator as a basis for language and read- 
ing lessons. The boys are taught to read 
English as well as Malay. Mr. Abrahams in- 
troduced us in English, prompting the boys 
on how they should respond. 

The school in which I was most inter- 
ested, for personal reasons, was the von 
Mullen English School. The principal, M. 
R. von Mullen, is a Dane, his wife being 
American and my sister. It is a private 
school, offering English instruction espe- 
cially, but also giving a complete curriculum, 
preparing for the senior Cambridge exam- 
ination. Mr. and Mrs. von Mullen are as- 
sisted by 12 Chinese teachers who hold 
certificates showing that they have passed 
either the junior or senior Cambridge ex- 
aminations. 


The von Mullen English School 


Mrs. von Mullen teaches the beginners, 
taking them as young as four years old, if 
they wish to come, and can pay the very 
light fee. I was interested in her method of 
teaching them to read, inasmuch as it is nec- 
essary to teach them the meaning of the 
spoken language and the written symbols at 
the same time. 

Through many years of experience she 
has evolved a system of her own and has a 
wide reputation for success. By means of 
pictures and dramatic actions on her part 
she conveys to them the meaning of both 
sound and symbol. She gives them three 
words at once by grouping with a word, two 
other words which have similar elements. 

This is the way it goes—A card is shown 
which has a man with a hat on. On the re- 
verse side is a sentence, “The man wears a 
hat." Another card will have a picture of a 
hat on one side and on the reverse the words 
hat—fat—cat. She may follow this with a 
card picturing a hen and on the reverse the 
words hen—hit—hole. Writing and spelling 
are taught by means of copying familiar 
sentences and then writing them from dic- 
tation. 

Great importance was put upon dictation 
in all the schools. Mr. von Mullen told me 
that it was not unusual to find a Malay or 
Chinese who could write a letter correctly 
trom dictation without knowing the mean- 
ing of the words or the nature of the letter. 


I was much puzzled over 
the results of my sister's 
teaching. It lacked some of 
the elements which we con- 
sider essential, but her pu- 
pils learned very rapidly. 
Children who attend other 
schools come to her at night 
for help. In spite of the 
equatorial heat, she was 
teaching groups for 6 hours 
and tutoring individuals for 
2 hours. I tried to determine 
whether her success was due 
to (1) her methods, (2) the 
children’s good memories 
and quick perception (due 
to the fact that she teaches 
the merchant classes of Chi- 
nese, Tamils, Ceylonese, Senghalese, Juffua 
Tamils and Siamese, who through centuries 
of survival and selection have developed these 
striking characteristics) or (3) to her dra- 
matic method of presentation and dynamic 
personality. 


They Love Flash-Cards 


As soon as she enters the room the pri- 
mary children gather around her to have her 
correct their copy-books or hear them read 
their new lessons. (As soon as they discov- 
ered that I would help them I was besieged 
too.) She has to insist upon their awaiting 
their turns. Meanwhile little Mohammed 
Bin Yassim, Lee Theam Fooh or Saumgana- 
than will beg: “Play cards, play cards, 
Auntie,” meaning “Let us read from flash 
cards, Mrs. von Mullen.” My sister will 
reply, “Wait a few minutes, children, until 
Auntie hears Yong Kei Kuen read.” 


Two Chinese assistants in the primary 
class were taking care of the rest of the 66 
children in first and second primary, giving 
them dictation or examples to do. There 
were regular times for out-of-door games, 
singing and recesses. The only art work was 
cartooning and animal drawing with cray- 
ons. This was stimulated by the principal 
who suggested things for them to draw and 
graded their drawings. 

The immaculate appearance of the young 
men of the Cambridge classes, their stately 
postures, composed expressions and clean 
flowing sarongs were impressive, because 
they were so different from the “collegiate” 
young men I am accustomed to seeing in 
corduroys or jeans. Girls over twelve years 
of age cannot go to the same school with 
boys. 


Ix Klang I attended another school for 
Malay girls where a beautiful, sprightly, 
Chinese young lady was teaching knitting 
to student teachers. There was a strong con- 
trast between her alertness and the quiet 
calm of the Malay students. 

I was conducted by Miss Josephine Foss 
who was most generous in showing me the 
things which might interest an American 
supervisor. She is the principal of the Pudu 
English School in Kuala Lumpur, supported 
by the Church of England, and also super- 
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vises the instruction in the public free Malay 
schools for girls. 


The noble work she has done for educa- 
tion and the general welfare of the people 
caused the British Parliament to confer upon 
her the order of Member of the British Em- 
pire, and the Jubilee Medal. The latter 
honor is not so highly prized, but I heard 
great surprise expressed that the former 
should be conferred upon a woman for such 
unspectacular and modest welfare 
among lowly people. 


work 


It seemed to me that discipline was quite 
formal and rigid in all the above schools. 
I was amused at the lack of respect for 
American education. I felt much more at 
home when I visited an American Methodist 
Mission school that is taught by American 
teachers. There was a lack of the quiet 
and tidyness found in other schools and I 
wondered which is better for the nerves. 
Upon visiting a musical entertainment given 
by the Methodist girls school and witnessing 
the creative, dramatic work that had been 
done and the very excellent musical training 
those children, mostly Chinese and Tamils, 
were receiving, I thought that perhaps Ori- 
ental perseverance combined with American 
socializing and creative teaching produced 
the best results I had seen either at home or 
abroad. 


Stacey N. Falk, bookkeeping instructor, 
Oakland Technical Night School, is now 
teaching his 58th school year. Falk launched 
his career in Iowa in 1879 and has taught 
in mzny states since that time. In 1893 he 
came to California and engaged in various 
types of educational work until 1918 when 
he joined the faculty of Oakland Tech 


where he has been ever since. 


% * % 


Toronto Contest 


Internationa Typewriting Contest 
under the auspices of the Canadian National 
Exhibition on August 28, 1937, at Toronto. 
For the second consecutive year, F. J. Pribble, 
Department of Commerce, Sacramento Junior 
College, has been designated to organize and 
conduct the contest. 


There will be a world’s professional type- 
writing championship contest, open to any 
typist in the world, and a world’s amateur 
typewriting championship contest, open to 
any typist in the world except professional 
typists. Winning the amateur contest of the 
world, or competing against the professionals, 
automatically classifies a typist as a profes- 
sional for subsequent contests. 


Canadian National Exhibition is an annual 
fair, having opened its gates to the public 
every year since 1879. It has had more than 
two million patrons in the 14 days of a single 
year. It is particularly well situated at To- 
ronto, in the center of the density of popu- 
ation of both the United States and Canada. 
More than half the population of these two 
great nations is within 800 miles of Toronto. 
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COUNTY EXAMINATIONS 


COUNTY TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS ARE OBSOLETE 


Evelyn Clement, Chief, Division of Teacher Training and Certification, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 


Oo NE of the inconsistencies in the state school system lies in the situation 
that while California maintains the highest standards in the country for the 
education of teachers, it continues to certificate persons who do not meet the 


state standards by county examination. 


This provision for certificating high school graduates by county examination 
actually places California among states having the lowest standards in the 


country. 


Since the organization of the school system 
in California teachers have been certificated 
upon examination. The Legislature, meeting 
for the first time in 1851, passed laws pro- 
viding for carrying out the constitutional 
provisions of education. Chapter 126 of the 
Statutes of California for that year describes 
the procedure for examining and certificat- 
ing teachers. In each city, town, or incor- 
porated village, a superintending school com- 
mittee of three persons was elected annually 
for a term of one year. All certification was 
in the hands of this committee which was 
empowered to examine applicants for posi- 
tions. 

Although the laws relating to schools were 
repealed in 1852, the Statutes of that year 
which replaced them contained similar enact- 
ments. The three persons in charge of local 
school affairs were called Commissioners of 
Common Schools. They alone, or later two 
of them, in conjunction with the county 
superintendent of schools, which office was 
created in the law of 1855, or a justice of 
the peace, composed a Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools. The power 
of granting certificates to teach was vested 
in this Board. On examination it could 
grant certificates, valid for one year. Later 
the name of Commissioner was changed to 
trustee and this terminology has persisted 
until the present. 


Formerly A Local Matter 


Until 1860 certification was entirely a 
local concern. An advance was made at that 
time when the law placed the examination 
of teachers with the county boards of ex- 
amination or with the state board of exam- 
ination. The county board of examination 
was composed of the county superintendent 
and not less than three qualified teachers 
appointed by him. This board had the power 
to examine candidates and grant, upon ma- 
jority vote, certificates to applicants, who, 
after rigid and thorough examination, were 
found to be persons of good moral character 
and substantial learning with ability to im- 
part knowledge. Certificates thus granted 
were valid for one year and only in the 
county in which the examination was given. 
The state board of examination was com- 
posed of the state superintendent of public 


instruction and not less than three county 
superintendents selected by him. Certificates 
granted upon examination by the state board 
were valid for two years in any county of 
the state. Unsuccessful candidates in county 
examinations had the privileges of re-exam- 
ination by the state board. 

Until 1862 all certificates were thus issued 
upon examination. In that year the state 
normal school was established (San Fran- 
cisco) and graduates received diplomas and 
certificates of qualification, authorizing them 
to teach in any common school without ex- 
amination. 

The state board of examination assumed 
increasing control of the certification of 
teachers by preparing questions and for- 
warding them to county boards which gave 
the examinations. By 1879 there were 50 
county and five city boards of examination. 

The Constitution of 1879 provided that 
the examination of teachers should be car- 
ried on by county boards of education. This 
provision has continued in the law although 
with the development of teacher-training 
institutions and professional training carried 
on in the state university, the seven state 
colleges, and in privately-endowed colleges 
and universities, there has ceased to be any 
necessity for certificating teachers by exam- 
ination. 

Several reasons may be adduced to show 
that the county examination is no longer 
necessary. Teachers are educated and cer- 
tificated far in excess of the needs of the 
public schools. Most of the county boards 
have abolished the examination and resort 
to it only under local pressure. Very few 








J. R. Overturf, superintendent of schools, 
Palo Alto, recently prepared an admirable 
curricular outline for the junior high school 
there showing major lines of interest and 
activity. This 5-page mimeographed synopsis, 
too lengthy for publication here, is never- 
theless available to those who may wish to 
write direct to Mr. Overturf. 

He has skilfully woven a modern pro- 
gram around the seven nuclei of social liv- 
ing, modern life science, applied art, prac- 


tical language, reading and library activities, 


music, and healthful living. 
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candidates apply for the examination, and 
those who do are usually persons who have 
local influence which enables them to secure 
positions in the county. There is legal pro. 
vision for examination by the State Board 
of Education, and in case of necessity, can- 
didates who offer equivalent training and 
experience to that demanded for state cre- 
dentials may be taken care of adequately 
without maintaining an obsolete dual system 
of standards. 


For the year 1936, county examinations 
were given in eleven counties to 47 persons 
who were not already certificated. Thirty of 
the candidates passed and were granted ele- 
mentary certificates in nine counties. 

The following table gives the information 
regarding the examinations: 


Report on County Examinations for Elementary 


Certificates 
June and December, 1936 

Number taking Number passing 
COUNTY Examination Examination 
PIE, occsccsccccn, 89 6 
i) 2. "ce 1 — 
PN Sct 4 2 
ee eRe a 1 — 
Los Angeles .......... 14 14 
Mendocino ............ 3 1 
Riverside <.............. 2 1 
Sacramento ............ 1 1 
San Joaquin ............ 2 1 
Sante (2406 \.......... 3 3 
EMD Sao e. 1 1 
TOTAL— 

11 Counties.... 47 30 


In addition, nine teachers in Los Angeles 
County, holding special secondary credentials, 
passed the examination and secured certifi’ 
cates valid for elementary schools. In Hum- 
boldt County, one teacher holding a junior 
high school credential secured an elementary 
certificate by examination. 

The situation is improving. In 1934, eighty 
one persons took the examination in 18 
counties, and 64 were successful in 15 coun: 
ties. In 1935, 70 candidates were examined 
in 16 counties, and 34 were successful in 11 
counties. 


The situation is gradually being adjusted 
but as long as the constitutional provision 
for county examinations is made effective by 
statutory regulation, there is no hope that 
California can assure to all the schools ade- 
quately-prepared teachers. 


* * * 


A new and different monthly magazine 
for grade teachers, a publication composed 
almost entirely of activity material and ideas 
that may be correlated with regular class 
work. 

This magazine, the Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties, is published at 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago. Earl J. Jones is editor. 
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CHILD STUTTERER 


A DISCUSSION OF ASPECTS OF THE MOST CHALLENGING 
OF ALL SPEECH DEFECTS 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale Union High School, Stanislaus County 


“What were all the attributes of 
man, his personal accomplishments, and 
his boasted reason, without the faculty 
of speech! To excel in its use is the 
highest of human arts.” 

—BRONSON. 


‘Bix child who stutters is a real 
problem to the teacher. The nature of 
the stutterer makes him misunderstood 
by the majority of parents, teachers, 
and students, with the result that his 
condition is seldom improved. 

Instead, he goes through life, pos- 
sessed of training and ability equal and 
superior to those of his fellow-men, but 
is greatly handicapped due to his difh- 
culty in speaking. 


What marks characterize the child who 
stutters? Contrary to existing misconcep- 
tions, the stutterer experiences no difficulty 
in forming any sounds of English—instead, 
he does find trouble in producing them just 
when he wants to. Most frequently, he ex- 
periences difficulty in proceeding from the 
initial sound of a word to the succeeding 
sounds, with the result that he repeats the 
initial sound over many times. 

Stuttering is always marked by an obvious 
tenseness of the vocal organs—the mouth, 
the lips, the tongue, the larnyx— in fact, his 
entire speech mechanism is tightened, which 
makes proper continuity of sounds impos- 
sible. 

The condition of the stutterer is inclined 
to vary—at one time he speaks almost as 
well as anyone—then again he is able to 
speak only with much effort. His condition 
is always governed by the emotional condi- 
tion in which he finds himself. In moments 
of excitement he finds speech hardest, while 
in calmer states he proceeds in a more natural 
way. 

It should be emphasized that stuttering 
is not indicative of one’s mental ability, in 
fact, science has proved conclusively that 
there is absolutely no correlation between 
stuttering and one’s I. Q. History tells us 
that many of the world’s greatest figures 
throughout the ages have stuttered, while it 
is generally accepted by the authorities in 
the speech field that all individuals, including 
the writer of this treatise and you, the reader, 
stutter at various times. So you see the danger 
in drawing hasty conclusions regarding the 
mentality of the child who stutters! 


What causes the child to stutter? All stut- 
tering results from an emotional maladjust- 
ment within the individual child, which in 


turn might have been caused by any one or 
several factors. 

The school, in its endeavor to standardize 
students to fit conventions of society, is held 
by most speech authorities as directly re- 
sponsible for the development of one type 
of stutterer. The training of all students to 
write with the right hand, regardless of 
natural preference for the left hand in some 
cases, has been and still is being practiced 
in many American schools. The natural “‘left- 
hander” who is made to use the right hand 
undergoes an unnatural change which upsets 
the reaction balance in the individual's brain 
area. Such an upset leads frequently to the 
development of a pronounced nervous con- 
dition which is outwardly manifested by the 
individual's difficulty in speech. 

Another very frequent cause of the emo- 
tional maladjustment which leads the child 
to stutter is that of Fear, usually experienced 
in the pre-school period of the child’s life. 
Such practices as forcing the small child out 
into the dark alone, locking him in a closet, 
threatening him with stories of grotesque 
creatures, tickling him in the ribs or on the 
bottoms of the feet, teasing, and unjust pun- 
ishments, are but some of the conditions of 
Fear which cause the emotional upset that 
leads children into stuttering. Accordingly, 
every endeavor should be made by both the 
home and the school to avoid such experi- 
ences as might endanger the well-being of the 


small child. 


Dangers of Imitation 


Many children of the secondary-school 
period have become stutterers through “imi- 
tation.” Frequently, radio and motion picture 
actors are characterized by a stutter, which 
they employ to further their commercial ends. 
So-called “wise’’ youths endeavor to “take- 
off” on these would-be entertainers with the 
result that the stutter, once adopted, is there 
to stay. Pitiful, indeed, is the tale of anyone 
so unfortunate as to have acquired his stut- 
ter in this way. 

The correctionist remembers well the case 
of an eighteen-year-old senior in a represen- 
tative California high school. This boy, to en- 
tertain his friends, practiced the monologue 
of a movie comedian, with the result that he 
soon became quite a favorite with his friends. 








Ronald Press Company, publishers, 15 
East 26th Street, New York City, have re- 
cently brought out “Going To Make A 
Speech?” by E. St. Elmo Lewis. This sub- 
stantial text of 360 pages, 28 chapters, is 
by an expert counsel in consumer and trade 
relations and is a practical guide book to 
good speechmaking. It emphasizes through- 
out the speaker's obligation to his audience. 
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The boy, a good student in school and one 
who had lofty ambitions, soon tired of his 
newly-acquired “art,” and proceeded to for- 
get it. He found, however, that the harder 
he tried, the harder it became—he endeav- 
ored to converse with his teachers and with 
his fellows—he endeavored to stand before 
his classes and speak—he found that he could 
not help stuttering! He has confided in the 
correctionist, many times since, that had he 
known what was to happen from his thought- 
to-be “harmless” imitations, he would by all 
means not have attempted them. But, to this 
day he retains the difficulty. 


The Ultra-Conscious Child 


Children who are ultra-conscious of the 
presence of other people frequently stutter. 
A child who is forced to stand and speak be- 
fore another person or a group of persons 
often becomes emotionally upset to the extent 
that the difficulty is acquired permanently. 
Usually, audience attitude is of much im- 
portance in this connection, for its spirit can 
either multiply or lessen the child’s nervous- 
ness. 


Some years ago a young girl, residing in 
a remote California community, was a con- 
firmed stutterer. She had stuttered from child- 
hood, and she knew that everyone in her 
locality accepted her condition as a perma- 
nent misfortune. At the conclusion of her 
high-school period she left home to attend a 
distant college to prepare, she hoped, for 
the profession of her choice—teaching. 


In this distant college, the girl discovered 
herself in strange surroundings, away from 
all who knew she stuttered. As a result, she 
found herself able to carry successfully in 
her program courses in Public Speaking and 
Dramatics as well as the regular college re- 
quirements. Throughout her college years 
and her subsequent years as an elementary 
school teacher she never once stuttered. 


However, every time the girl returns to 
visit her parents and friends, she stutters as 
of old. The consciousness that these people 
knew she had stuttered and expected her to 
stutter forces her into the recurrence. When 
she leaves the home-town again, to return to 
her work, she speaks with no signs of the 
difficulty. Her case is interesting—one which 
is typical of this challenging type of speech 
defect. 


What might the classroom teacher do for 
the child who stutters? It is necessary that 
the teacher consider certain basic factors in 
his endeavors to improve the condition of the 
child who stutters. 


A first essential to any attempts to deal 
with the stutterer lies in the creation and the 
maintenance of an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to improvement. The teacher must 
see that surroundings in the conference- 
meeting place are pleasant and informal— 
comfortable chairs, quietness, and well-ar- 
ranged furnishings are of basic importance. 
The conferences should be well-organized, 
while at the same time they should retain 
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their informality throughout. The child, a 
highly-nervous one in all cases, must be made 
to feel “at home” if any results are to be 
realized. 

The second essential in the process is that 
of Encouragement. The teacher, from the be- 
ginning, must provide the stimulation which 
is so necessary to the student's attempt at 
working for improvement. Even though prog- 
ress at first is slow—perhaps none that is 
noticeable—the teacher should inspire the 
student, through indirect means, to keep up 
his spirit. Those teachers who have had ex- 
perience in working with defect cases realize 
the importance of this element. 


Crosery related to the development of 
a spirit of Encouragement is the third essen- 
tial, that of gaining and holding the child's 
confidence. If you, as the student's guide, 
can make him regard you as his closest friend 
then and only then is the path toward success 
opened. The stutterer frequently is one who, 
because of his nature which makes him hard 
to understand, has fewer friends than the 
average person. As his counselor, you stand 
as one who can offer no end of influence to 
him in his attempted speech improvement, 
provided you show your faith in him, and 
lead him to have faith in you. No success in 
leading the stutterer out of his difficulty will 
be possible without this spirit of mutual con- 
fidence between child and teacher. 


Actual diagnosis of the child's case re- 
quires much time and much investigation. 
As the nature of stuttering is complex, it 
follows that thorough analyses of many dis- 
tinct types are necessary. Among the indi- 
vidual-student factors which must be weighed 
comprehensively by the teacher are the fol- 
lowing: his physical health, his mental health, 
his home background, his school records, his 
personal interests, and all aspects and ex- 
periences of his speech defect. The teacher 
should develop a definite plan for making 
such analyses, following in the main forms 
suggested by various authorities in the field. 


Diagnosis and Therapeutics 


The actual therapeutic measures which 
are to be followed depend entirely upon the 
nature and condition of the stutterer. The 
diagnosis of his case should be followed by 
the correction of such existing difficulties as 
might be possible contributing factors to his 
maladjusted emotional state. Frequently, many 
such corrections will be necessary. Teachers 
who are interested in securing more detailed 
information regarding corrective measures Or 
diagnosis forms should consult publications 
listed on page 28 of the October 1936 issue 
of this magazine. 

It is important that the teacher who un- 
dertakes treatment of stutterers be qualified 
by training and by experience, and have 
available for use such materials as are neces- 
sary parts of the process. A knowledge of 
“what not to do” is even more important 
than a knowledge of “what to do” in this 
complex work. Thus, a teacher who has had 
no previous training or experience will serve 


best by making the school atmosphere as 
pleasant as possible to the child who stutters 
and then by calling upon qualified workers 
for diagnosis and therapy. 


The teacher who does endeavor to treat 
a child who stutters must set himself for a 
long period of work, sometimes ranging over 
a period of years. The cultivation of the 
quality of patience is essential upon his part, 
if he is to be content with the slow progress 
and recurrences which usually characterize 
such a complex duty. 


No Patent Cures 


The teacher should remember at all times 
that no patent cures will solve the problem 
of the child who stutters. Cases which thwart 
the attempts of the school correctionist should 
be referred to specialists for treatment. The 
California State Department of Education, 
through its Bureau of Correction of Speech 
Defects, 317 State Building, San Francisco, 
will offer information regarding special prob- 
lems and clinics for stutterers upon request 
of teachers of the state. Do not hesitate to 
contact this bureau for answers to any ques- 
tions you might have. 


A FINAL essential to the treatment of the 
child who stutters is the complete elimination 
of all ridicule which might exist toward him 
within the classroom or within the school. 
Many elementary school and high school stut- 
terers refuse to recite in their classes for fear 
fun will be made of them. Not confident in 
themselves, anyway, and emotionally upset, 
these students, having been laughed at many 
times before, find all oral participation im- 
possible. In situations of this sort, the teacher, 
by the application of tact and judgment, can 
do much to bring about changed attitudes 
within all class groups, and accordingly make 
life easier for the child who stutters. 


A case of the latter type concerns David, 
an American-born Japanese boy, who was 
held to have a severe stutter by the counselors 
and instructors of one of the larger Califor- 
nia high schools which he attended. Upon 
examination by the correctionist to whom he 
was assigned, he was found to be suffering 
from self-consciousness to the extent that 
when asked a question he would find it im- 
possible to answer for several seconds, and 
then his first few sounds would be repetitions 
of the initial sounds of the first words he 
wished to say. 


After a few informal conferences with the 
correctionist, at which school athletics, in 
which David took a prominent part, were 
the chief topic of discussion, a bond of un- 
derstanding for his correctionist-friend was 
created within the boy, with the result that 
much progress was made. The boy confided 
that he was making a low mark in English 
because he could not put his answers to the 
teacher's questions in words. He told how 
day after day he was called upon to read 
from the literature book, but no matter how 
hard he tried he could not start off right. 
The teacher, believing he had lost his place 
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or did not care to read, would utter a sar- 
castic remark and call on the next student. 


The correctionist soon discovered that 
once the boy had uttered the first few sounds 
in strained fashion he was able to proceed 
for page after page without any faulty 
speech errors. With practice and encourage- 
ment, he later almost completely overcame 
the difficulty. The correctionist had the boy 
talk with his teachers, explain the discovery, 
and the result was a far more enjoyable 
career for the youth. Conscientious?—The 
correctionist never saw a-more anxious worker 
than David, and the improvement which he 
realized was based to a major degree upon 
his “desire-to-do.” 


Are You Helping David? 


Perhaps you, too, have a “David” in your 
school! What are you going to do for him? 


Tae child who stutters is asking only that 
the school provide him with a chance to 
overcome his difficulty. Sympathetic under- 
standing plus scientific knowledge upon the 
part of his teachers will be material aids in 
this improvement process. Teachers by focus- 
ing their attentions upon the theory which 
lies basic to the treatment of stuttering will 
secure a foundation that will be reflected in 
the welfare of the entire student group. Cer- 
tainly, every teacher owes this much to the 
child who stutters. 


Prize Textbook 
Oakland Principal Wins Award 


Dr EUGENE HILTON, principal, Al- 
lendale School, Oakland, is the winner of 
the $4,000 prize offered by Atlantic Monthly 
Press in association with Little, Brown & 
Company for the best basal textbook sub- 
mitted in the field of social studies for senior 
high school. 


Dr. Hilton's book, “Problems and Values 
of Today,” is the result of five years study, 
classroom experimentation, and committee 
discussion. It emphasizes the importance of 
current problems as a foundation for con- 
structive citizenship. This important feature 
has characterized the Social Studies program 
in many California public schools. 


As supervisor of social studies in Oakland 
schools, Dr. Hilton, with the assistance of 
many teachers, began study and classroom 
experimentations leading to changes in the 
course of study in grades eleven and twelve 
in the senior high school. 


This experimental effort has attracted the 
attention of educational leaders and is listed 
as an example of progressive trend in the 
1936 report of the National Council of Cur 
riculum, and in Dr. Henry Harrop’s recent 
report to the National Youth Administration. 


Dr. Hilton's winning text will appear in 
two volumes, first of which will be published 
before the opening of the fall semester 
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AROUND THE STATE 


A TRIBUTE TO A RURAL TEACHER 


Anna S. Forbes, Sierra County Superintendent 


of Schools, 


Banermatoer 10 degrees below 
zero! Water-pipes frozen! A fire to be 
made! Icicles everywhere! Frozen toes 
and fingers! Daily walks through snow 
and ice! 

Not a very cheerful picture, one says, 
when first reading over the above facts. 
These are only a few of the daily problems 
to be met by many rural teachers in Northern 
California. We who have steam heat, medi- 
cal inspection, a janitor to carry the respon- 
sibilities of operation, and skilled workmen 
nearby to come in a hurry and attend to any 
needed repairs should give much credit to 
these girls who leave a modern home with 
every convenience and go into the small 
rural districts and meet these problems cheer- 
fully and make a good job of becoming a 
“real teacher.” 

We hear much of the Pioneers but we 
might well profit likewise from the Modern 
Pioneer—the mountain school teacher. 

Following is a true picture of one of the 
schools which I have recently visited. This 
picture is a common scene throughout the 
rural schools, particularly in the mountain 
counties: 


The Common Day 


Ding! Dong! Nine o'clock and the start 
of a new school day. Did I say start? If I 
did, I meant for the pupils. 


The teacher's day started at 8 o'clock 
when she left home, walked through 3 feet 
of snow for more than a quarter-mile, en- 
tered a cold schoolroom where she immedi- 
ately built her morning fire. 


What a cheerless room that was for this 
young girl—no fire, frozen pipes, and 17 
children due most anytime! 


Her first job was to attend to the water 
situation. Nothing could be done about the 
pipe until later when she and some of the 
older children would attempt to thaw the 
pipes, but something had to be done about 
drinking water. The teacher then walked 
back home where she obtained a bucket of 
water to use for drinking water. 


Snow could be melted throughout the day 
and used for washing and other necessary 
uses. By 8:30 the children were arriving. 
Some of these children came as far as 8 
miles, so it is needless to describe the imme- 
diate rush to the fire. 


Often a little tot will arrive crying because 
his feet are so cold. The teacher then takes 
off shoes and rubs little feet until he is smil- 
ing again—this might take one minute and 
yet again might take 20 minutes. 

Along with warming, drying, cheering up, 
the teacher also was called upon to mend 
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skis and sleds, button coats, doctor scratches 
and snowburn! 

At last the bell rang and the school day 
began—for the children. The day passed as 
all days do, the work being done by children 
and teacher quite cheerfully, despite the 
weather and inconvenient situation. Recesses 
were spent in mending skis (they will fall 
down), putting on and taking off boots, and 
such tasks. 

Noon hour was a repetition of the morn- 
ing—sleigh-rides, tumbles, wet clothes, frozen 
feet and hands. They all sat around close to 
the fire and ate their lunch. 

By four o'clock the last child had been 
bundled up and started on his way home. 
Desks could now be moved back from the 
stove and the room cleaned up, for tomorrow 
would be another school day. 


The Cheerful Teacher 


In checking over the day’s work, the 
teacher was not discouraged but quite cheer- 
ful—no one had been hurt, no new cases of 
chickenpox had been reported (all had colds, 
however), all seemed to enjoy their work, 
and three still were proud of the “hadn't 
missed a day™ record. 


In talking with the teacher one would ex- 
pect to hear a little expression of the wish 
for a more ideal situation, but this teacher 
was quite proud of her “family,” and her 
only expression of change was for their com- 
fort. A capable girl, meeting handicaps cheer- 
fully, and happy in her situation! 


* * # 


Swedish and camp cooking are activities 
added to the spring-semester program of 
Hilmar Union High School, Merced County. 


* * * 


Extensive safety improvements designed 
to reduce fire hazards to school property 
are contemplated by board of trustees of 
Fairfield Grammar School district, Solano 
County. 
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Rural Teacher 


Review from Office of David E. Martin, 
Alameda County Superintendent of Schools 


No general pattern of education answers 
for both rural and urban schools. Frank J. 
Lowth in his “Everyday Problems of the 
Country School Teacher” deals with those 
adaptations which it is necessary to make if 
the rural teacher would succeed in her work. 
No teacher will fail in her public relations 
program who heeds his suggestions. 


The book consists of two parts. In Part I 
problems of rural school management are 
handled in a delightfully definite way. 

The author regards the teacher as the 
prime factor in the teaching situation. He 
not only tells her what kind of a person she 
should be, but gives concrete suggestions for 
improving her personality and developing her 
social intelligence while meeting her prob- 
lems. 


Part II deals with problems of teaching and 
learning. “How We Learn” is so simply and 
clearly explained that the reader wonders 
why he ever thought psychology difficult. 
Adapting the curriculum to rural school needs 
is another bugbear which vanishes under the 
able discussion, and the teacher sees how to 
inaugurate progressive types of teaching in 
the country school. The unit plan of teach- 
ing, the activity program and the problems 
of individual differences are skillfully fitted 
into the rural program and problems arising 
from these are concretely solved. 


This book has a wide field of usefulness. 
It is equally valuable as a college professor's 
syllabus, a textbook for the student in rural 
education, or a mentor for the remote rural 
teacher. Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Alameda Grade Teachers Club has ar- 
ranged a particularly noteworthy series of 
“Study Your Own Problems” weekly eve- 
ning meetings, over several months. For ex- 
ample, the April topics include academic 
freedom, teachers health, hospitalization and 
group insurance, and investments. 

Bess W. Dolan is president of the club 
and Helen Holt is chairman of the educa- 
tion committee. 





DEMOCRACY 


Epucationat POLICIES COMMISSION of National Educational Asso- 
ciation has published and widely distributed a highly important monograph, “The 
Unique Function of Education in American Democracy.” 


This beautifully-printed and attractively bound volume of 132 pages, largely 
written by Dr. Charles A. Beard, presents the basic philosophy of education in 
the American plan of government and of life. 


This volume should be in every California school library and is worthy of careful 
reading by everyone engaged in education or interested in the welfare of America’s 


public schools. This great social document is of major import. 
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A SPEAKERS BUREAU 


ESTABLISHED IN ORANGE COUNTY 
Muriel M. White, Santa Ana 


Leavers in adult education are 
watching with interest a new plan 
which is being carried out in Orange 
County. 

The smallest county in the State 
but with a population of 118,674, 
Orange County is just far enough 
away from large cities to have a cul- 
tural life of its own. 

With numerous small cities within its 
bounds, community interests are highly 
organized, often overlapping, frequently 
struggling to keep alive attendance and 
enthusiasm. The Speakers Bureau, estab- 
lished in October, brings one more organi- 
zation but one whose purpose is to serve 
as a clearing-house for the innumerable 
groups in securing worth~-while, well- 
planned programs and to unite the many 
organizations contributing to the enrich- 
ment of adult life. 

Last May an appropriation was made by 
the Federal Department of the Interior 
through the Office of Education of $23,205 
to finance a forum center in Orange 
County until the following February. This 
forum was to be one of ten such Federal 
projects with the dual purpose of providing 
adult civic education and supplying employ- 
ment for relief workers. 


Many Forums Established 


By September the forums were meeting 
once a week in the 12 high school dis- 
tricts, the two junior colleges, and later 
forums were also established in two other 
towns in elementary districts where meet- 
ings were held every two weeks. In Decem- 
ber a forum for Mexican residents was in- 
augurated. With the exception of the junior 
college forums all meetings were held at 
night. 

The establishment of the Orange County 
Public Forums brought with it the golden 
opportunity to promote a Speakers Bureau 
which had long been under consideration 
as a desirable means of spreading adult edu- 
cation on a less formal scale. Although the 
forum was to be of comparatively short 
duration, its influence could be extended 
indefinitely if some plan could be devised 
to lay the foundation for a permanent Bu- 
reau. W. W. Wieman, principal of Lathrop 
Evening High School in Santa Ana and 
supervisor of the Emergency Education 
Program, saw a way to finance it. An office 
was opened in connection with the Federal 
forum and a teacher with five years experi- 
ence in adult education work was put in 
charge as a “counselor.” 

In spite of the lack of a regular plan for 
compensation, leaders throughout the 








county responded with alacrity, glad to ex- 
tend their fields of service. By December 1 
the Speakers Bureau had listed 45 lecturers 
and had in reserve the assistance of mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking 
and some of the Toastmasters Clubs of the 
county. During the month of October, its 
initial month, 40 engagements were filled in 
all parts of the county with a total atten- 
dance at the meeting of 2037. 


Radio Programs Help 


Two radio programs publicizing the 
Speakers Bureau have been presented 
through the co-operation of station KVOE. 
Of the 22 newspapers in the county, in- 
cluding 5 dailies, articles about the Bureau 
have appeared in all except one. A mailing 
list of approximately 300 presidents of 
organized groups representing church, 
P.-T. A., service, lodge, and women's clubs 
have been contacted twice by form letter. 

The aim of the Speakers Bureau has been 
to bring a high type of educational program 
to those groups already organized, rather 
than to promote new groups or to cater to 
a purely entertainment standard. The success 
of this effort has been particularly apparent 
in cultural fields. 

It is too early yet to predict the future 
of the Speakers Bureau. Already two organi- 
zations, the P.-T. A. and Lion's Clubs of the 
county, have expressed a willingness to spon- 
sor the Bureau. The Federal forum has been 
extended to May and the Bureau, though 
not financed by the forum, is happy to con- 
tinue its co-operation with that agency. 

As the spring term approaches it is hoped 
that closer contact can be worked out with 
adult education departments throughout the 
county. John Mitchell, of Garden Grove, has 
led the way in this respect by making ap- 
pointments with church and women’s groups 
in his district whereby the Speakers Bureau 
supplies the program for a series of monthly 
meetings. 


Sonoma County Elementary Principals 
Association of which E. V. O'Rourke, prin- 
cipal, Cotati Grammar School, is president, 
holds regular monthly dinner meetings. 


Recently a symposium of art ideas, including 
demonstrations, exhibits, and many usable art 
suggestions was given by Mrs. Clara Waters, art 
instructor, Santa Rosa High School, and a 
capable committee consisting of: H. Gregg, art 
instructor of Sebastopol Union Grammar School ; 
Gertrude Goodrich, supervisor of drawing, Peta- 
luma Grammar Schools; and Gladys Learned of 
Healdsburg High School. Miss Learned pre- 
sented to Mr. Kent a new course-of-study in art, 
which had been planned by a group of art 
teachers, and will now be used in all elementary 
schools of Sonoma County. 








EVERY wusical composition ever 
written, from song to symphony, is but 
a variation of twelve musical notes. 


tt et atl 
VARY the quality—not the quantity 


of material. This is the keynote of the 
program in THE NEw CURRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS, a series designed to meet 
the varied abilities of pupils. ‘““THE NEw 
CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS (Brueckner 
et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “‘offer an 
individual difference program in three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and depth.” 


A tribe of gypsies, the 
Bajaos, who live on hun- 
dreds of small boats in the 
Sulu Sea, are so used to the 

swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when 
walking on solid ground. 
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TYPICAL of many letters which 
come daily to the Winston offices is this: 
“A friend has told me about HOME 
FOLKS (a Geography for Beginners by 
J. Russell Smith). She recommends it 
highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often 
post cards, like this: “We use THE 
HEARD-KING HIsTorRIES and like them 
very much. Do you publish a series of 
English texts for the elementary grades?” 
Call upon us—perhaps at this time you 
would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


~~ 
SALT is one of the earth’s most 
plentiful substances. Yet today it is 
still so universally taxed that it continues 
to be a luxury—in fact the first luxury— 


of two-thirds of the human race. 


Kangaroos at birth are 
smaller than mice. (See illu- 
minating article and beauti- 
ful color plate, Larger Wild 
Animals, in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about 
this dictionary which in universal ac- 
ceptance has created a record without 
parallel in its field? 


oo" 

LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 
6 cents, which would carry only one 
sheet of paper within a radius of 30 
miles; at 400 miles or more, each sheet 
cost 25 cents. Today a letter of several 
pages can be sent more than 10,000 
miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


or 
ASTOUNDING is the large number 
of school systems using BOOKKEEPING 
FOR IMMEDIATE USE, even to those who 
expected a tremendous distribution of 
the only bookkeeping series with the 
social approach. Elementary Course, 
Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 





Manual, and Tests are available. 
The JOHN C. aE RY TON COMPANY 
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RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


FOR A MEXICAN COMMUNITY 


Harold O. Want, Principal, Ramona School, Independence Square 
Norwalk, Los Angeles County 


Q NDEPENDENCE Square is a 
typical Southern California Mexican 
community or “camp” comprising ap- 
proximately 100 families. In the heart 
of the community is the Ramona 
School which, of course, has a 100% 
Mexican enrollment. 


For many years both the school and the 
community have been a bee-hive for de- 
linquency problems. These problems were 
brought about by many factors, chief of 
which was the complete absence of recrea- 
tional facilities for the Mexican people. 
With the exception of the church, which 
opened its doors but once a week, there 
was not a single meeting or gathering place 
for the people. 

The result of such a situation may easily 
be visualized. The local poolhall and cafes 
did a thriving business. The mothers and 
older girls stayed home nights hoping their 
men would return in too bad a state to 
cause trouble. Knifings, fist fights, and 
family feuds were accepted as part of the 
community life. 


Into such an environment went the young 
men of the camp, particularly those too old 
to attend the elementary school. As young 
boys always do, they travelled in “gangs.” 
For want of better means of diversion they 
concentrated on making life miserable for 
the Ramona School. Every morning would 
show the results of their nocturnal visits 
into the school Afternoons they 
would wait for the younger boys in school 
and put them into mischief. 


house. 


The School Is a Mirror 


It has been said that a school is just a 
miniature community and that it reflects, in 
spirit, the community for which it exists, 
This was certainly true of the Ramona 
School. semblance of 
school spirit. Fighting on the grounds, big 
boys bullying the younger children, smok- 
ing on the premises, destruction of school 
property—these were a few of the prob- 
lems with which the poor teachers had to 
contend. What could the school do? 


Call in the police? The police could not 
spend all their time in Independence 
Square and such would have been their 
methods if they intended to catch the 
crafty Mexican youth. In short, it seemed 
like a losing battle. 

In the winter of 1935 the school board 
decided that something must be done. At 
this time Uncle Sam's recreational program 
was really in its infancy and few schools 
were enthusiastic over the idea of turning 


There was not a 


over any part of their school or community 
program to uncertificated men and women. 


However, some change had to be made. 
Mrs. Pearl Coe was assigned to 
Independence Square with instructions to 
do her best. There were few people who 
thought Mrs. Coe’s best would be enough, 
particularly in view of the fact that she had 
had no experience working with Mexican 
people and spoke not a word of Spanish. 


The first task was to get hold of the 
older boys, since they were the ones caus- 
ing most of the damage. As badly as the 
fathers behaved they at least restricted 
their activities within the domains of the 
community and left the school alone. Mexi- 
can boys are not unlike other boys in that 
they enjoy sports, so a basketball team was 
organized. The basketball courts were lit by 
the headlights of the teachers cars and the 
majority of the “gang” were only too glad 
to get a chance to play at night, 
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She Won Their Hearts 


After the game the boys were herded into 
one of the schoolrooms and it was ex- 
plained that the school would let the boys 
use the equipment if they behaved them- 
selves while on the school ground. An 
attempt was made to organize a club but 
it didn’t meet with much success since the 
majority of the young men were entirely 
unfamiliar with rules of parliamentary order 
and club organization. Moreover, many of 
the boys knew that Mrs. Coe and her staff 
of workers wanted something out of them 
and they weren't sure they liked it. 


Time or space does not permit a detailed 
account of the heartaches and even head- 
aches endured by Mrs. Coe in her organiza- 
tion of a smooth running program. It was 
a task that required unusual patience and 
persistence. 


The Mexican boys were not easily won 
over, but one by one they gradually came 
over on the right side of the fence. By 
the end of the school year, 35 boys, at 
least 5 of whom had previous police records, 
were meeting every week at the school. 
They had elected officers, raised enough 
money to purchase equipment for a baseball 


Secondary school administrators of San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito Counties, 
and Monterey Bay area have held several 
interesting monthly meetings this fall. Meet- 
ing regularly at Gilroy, the group has con- 
sidered many specific aspects of the curri- 
culum. James P. Davis, Hollister, is chairman 
of the group. 
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team, and had, in the majority, become 
pretty fair citizens. 

It might be added that the Ramona 
School was spending considerable less each 
month on repairs. The culmination of the 
semester found the school holding its first 
evening graduation without police protec- 
tion. Any protection necessary was afforded 
by a committee from the boys club. 


Apter getting the boys well in hand, 
the real work began. There were still 
the young women, the mothers, and par- 
ticularly the fathers to be considered, The 
organization of the girls club was much 
easier than that of the boys, the only dif- 
ficulties being in holding their meetings on 
different nights and preventing “dates” 
after the clubs were dismissed. 


We now have some 30 girls in our club 
and they have been very co-operative in 
helping the school with problems concern- 
ing home sanitation and attendance. Re- 
cently they assisted the health clinic in a 
community immunization program. 


To Mrs. Josefina Hodgson, who has often 
been called “the friend of the Mexican 
people,” goes most of the credit for the 
organization of classes and clubs for the 
mothers and fathers. Mrs. Hodgson, who 
was at one time principal of a junior college 
in Mexico, holds classes at the school twice 
a week, one night for mothers and one 
night for fathers. They do work of a prac- 
tical nature, lessons in simple every-day 
business procedures, etc. Some of them 
study English, others Spanish. 


It is interesting to note that 85% of the 
adults in the Square are illiterate, being 
unable to read or write either English or 
Spanish. They are very anxious to learn, 
and it is very amusing and a little pathetic 
to see some of the old Mexican “madres” 
struggling over “Once upon a time there 
were three bears!" One cannot help admir- 
ing their tenacity, and the results of Mrs. 
Hodgson’s teachings are beginning to show 
in the notes and excuses we receive from 
the home. 


Our Mothers Club 


Our mothers club meets the last Friday 
of every month at the school. Mrs. Sarah 
Pacho, who has four children in school, is 
president, Meetings are conducted in Span- 
ish, regardless of the fact that none of our 
teachers have a real speaking knowledge of 
the language. Elvera Morales from the 
girls club acts as interpreter in case the 
teachers or principal wish to make an- 
nouncements. 

The mothers take care of the refresh- 
ments and the teachers prepare the enter- 
tainment. Instead of tiresome business 
meetings (impossible, anyway, because of 
the language difficulty), we all try to have 
a good time. We sing Spanish songs, the 
mothers sew, the children entertain with 
skits and songs, and the teachers try to 
become better acquainted with the parents. 
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The Independence Square Boys Club Basketball Team, coached by the author 


Whenever possible, we try to give the 
mothers something to do which will help 
the school. Right now they are making 
candy sacks and pop-corn balls for our 
Easter party. As a _ result of these 
monthly meetings there is less misunder- 
standing between the home and the school 
and the attendance (always a problem in a 
Mexican school) is greatly improved. 

An interesting problem, of which I have 
neglected to write, arose in the young peo- 
ple’s clubs. It was only human and natural 
that these boys and girls should seek each 
others company. The old saying, “In the 
Spring a young man’s fancy,” etc., applies 
to Mexican youngsters as well as to other 
nationalities. This was really a problem. 


Dances Are Wholesome 


In the first place, the school board would 
not allow dancing in the school and, sec- 
ondly, Spanish tradition requires that the 
sexes be pretty well excluded from one 
another during the adolescence, Moreover, 
the mothers had had so much previous 
trouble with the older boys molesting their 
girls that even the good name of the boys 
club could not sway their decision. 


Fowaty Mrs. Coe found a dilapidated 
community dance-hall and the boys club 
paid the rent and fixed the place up. 
It was arranged that a PWA Hillbilly 
orchestra play twice a month. At first the 
majority of mothers would not allow their 
daughters to attend, but gradually some of 
them began to come as chaperones for 
their girls. 

Now each dance finds a good attendance 
of happy boys and girls, and every now 







and then some of the old folks get into 
the spirit of the occasion and venture on 
to the floor. It is necessary, however, to 
enforce strictly the rules that young men 
and women must not have “dates” and must 


















Some changes in material. 
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Tate EXCITING NEWS! 


The Famous 
Rugg SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Revised 


Simplified in vocabulary. Changes in words and phrases. 


Brought up to date in content and statistics. 


Now Ready: III. The Conquest of America. 
Ready in April: IV. America’s March Toward Democracy. 


Ready in September: I. Our Country and Our People. 
Other books to follow. Vol. VI now available in a new edition. 


GINN AND COMPANY 45 Second St., San Francisco 
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not leave the dance-hall at any time to- 
gether. In the six months that the dances 
have been held there has never been any 
trouble or complaints from the parents. 


Ix writing an account of the develop 
ment of Our community recreational program 
in Independence Square I have attempted 
to point out that no situation is completely 
hopeless, no community too far gone for 
help. 

Kindness, persistence, and hard work 
will win out in the long run. 

The program in our camp is not a per- 
fect one, there are still problems we have 
not met and may never be able to meet, 
but our school and community are so 
greatly improved that we all feel that other 
communities might profit by hearing of 


our experience. 


* * * 








A bond-issue election next June for pur- 
poses of providing for present and ultimate 
needs of its schools is contemplated by 
Vallejo Board of Education. The decision 
to hold an election resulted from recommen- 
dations submitted by Elmer L. Cave, super- 
intendent of Vallejo schools. 





* * * 





Stockton High School was host to music 
teachers of the Bay region at a February 
meeting. Frank Thornton Smith, music 
director, Stockton High School, was chair- 
man of the conference. 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 


THE PASADENA SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


R. H. Brown, M. D., Health Department, Pasadena City Schools 


Haus personnel of Pasadena 
city schools consists of two full-time 
physicians, one part-time eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist, one super- 
vising nurse, six school nurses and 
three dental hygienists. 

A daily inspection is made of pupils 
to determine their physical condition 
and freedom from disease. Special 
attention being given to the detection 
of faulty health habits and physical 
defects which may handicap the pupil 
in his educational progress and nor- 
mal physical development. 


Daily Examinations 


A daily examination of all pupils returning 
to school after an illness to determine their 
condition of health and also their freedom 
from communicable disease is made by a 
school nurse. It is important to inform par- 
ents as to the necessity of early correction 
of remedial defects which interfere with a 
child's educational progress. This has been 
done promptly for the past five years and 
has met with the co-operation of approxi- 
mately 60% of the parents. Where exemp- 
tion cards are filed it has been our practice 
to extend to those children any necessary 
help or advice but make no physical exami- 
nation or comment as to their health condi- 
tion unless by request of the parents. 

We co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
medical profession, the various health agen- 


cies in the city, the city and county health 
departments, Huntington Memorial Hospital 
Dispensary and Pasadena Chest Clinic. All 
of these agencies have been of great assist- 
ance to us in helping our health department 
to function in an efficient manner. 


Dental Hygiene 


The dental hygienists connected with the 
schools perform a very useful service in ex- 
amining the teeth of all children in the ele- 
mentary grades and recommending to the 
parents the proper care of the teeth and 
arranging for repair work in the nature of 
fillings and extractions at the school dental 
clinic or at the dental clinic at the Hunting- 
ton memorial hospital dispensary. The atten- 
tion at the clinic is only given to the children 
of the parents who are unable to pay the 
cost of proper dental care. During the past 
year, 1358 children with dental defects re- 
ceived treatment at the school dental clinic. 


All children found in need of medical or 
dental care are referred to their own family 
physician or dentist and only those children 
whose parents have no family physician or 
dentist and are unable to pay for treatment 
are referred to clinics. 


An audiometer test is made of all children 
in the third and sixth grade to determine 
their hearing acuity. 

Follow-up work by the school nurse who 
visits the home to see what steps are taken 
for the correction of physical defects. 


The sanitary inspection carried out each 
month by the school physicians and nurses 


A Modern School Dental Clinic 
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in each school insures early correction of 
unsanitary conditions, as all defects are 
promptly reported to the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, as well as removal 
of accident hazards. 

The issuing of health bulletins to the 
teaching staff on timely health subjects has 
been the practice of the school health depart- 
ment for the past five years. The informa- 
tion regarding communicable disease in these 
bulletins informs the teachers how to recog- 
nize the early symptoms of communicable 
disease and thereby minimizing the spread 
of such diseases in the schools by promptly 
excluding children with suspicious symptoms. 

First aid in the nature of emergency treat- 
ment is continually being administered to all 
children taken suddenly ill or injured on the 
school grounds. When an accident occurs, a 
school physician or school nurse attends the 
child and renders the necessary first aid. The 
parents are then communicated with and the 
child taken home or to the office of a phy- 
sician as the parents direct. If the parents 
are away from home and cannot be reached, 
the child is taken to the emergency hospital. 


Communicas.e skin diseases are al- 
ways prevalent to some degree in every 
school district and we are continually on the 
alert to detect their presence and to take the 
necessary measures for their control. 


Special Classes 


(a) Open air classes for underweight and debili- 
tated children. 


(b) Nutrition classes for malnutrition and under- 
nourished children. 


(c) Corrective classes for children with skeletal 
defects or muscular atrophy. 


(d) Rest classes for cardiac cases, asthma and 
debilitated conditions following convalescence from 
recent illness. 


(e) Light exercise classes for children who are 
physically unfit to take the regular physical educa- 
tion program. 


(f) Sight conservation classes for children whose 
vision cannot be corrected sufficiently to enable them 
to do the work of the ordinary classroom. 


(g) Hard-of-hearing 
limited hearing ability. 








classes for children with 


(h) Speech correction classes for children with 
speech defects. 





(i) Preventorium school for pre-tubercular chil- 
dren, tuberculosis contacts, chronic bronchitis and 
asthmatics. 


(j) Mentally defective classes in a separate school 
for children where they receive special instruction 
according to their capabilities. 


Milk is furnished free when warranted by 
the citizens milk and hygiene committee and, 
in some specially-needy cases, food is sup- 
plied by the cafeterias for work performed 
by the pupils. The children in these special 
groups are carefully and repeatedly exam- 
ined and returned to regular exercise classes 
as soon as their improvement warrants such 
transfer. 


We have endeavored in our school health 
program to conform to the school health 
program of the American Public Health 
Association. 
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A Prophecy Fulfilled 


For years typewriting teachers have predicted that some day, somehow, someone would produce a 
typing text that would mark a new era in the teaching of typewriting. In the opinion of teachers 
who have worked with us in the production of our new typewriting program, this prophecy has, in 
large measure, been fulfilled by GREGG TYPING, SECOND EDITION, scheduled to come from 
the press in April. 


This new and revised edition of Gregg Typing is a co-operative product of many of the best minds in the 
typing world. In the preparation of the text the authors—Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, Mr. Harold H. Smith, Mr. 
Clyde I. Blanchard, and Mr. William R. Foster, East Side High School, Rochester, New York—have been assisted 
by a score of the leading teachers of typing in the country. These teachers have contributed to this new text 
their choice selections of exercise material, and have personally tested and criticized the lessons in manuscript form. 


High Points of Book One 


. The entire alphabet is covered in a preliminary way in 


four lessons. Each new letter is introduced through easy 
word practice in a brand-new way. 


. The next eight lessons continue this training, concen- 


trating on one finger at a time. 


. Complete and meaningful sentences are introduced in 


Lesson 3; paragraphs in Lesson 4. 


. All exercises through Lesson 12 are set up exactly as the 


student is to type them. 


8. 


Additional practice for the superior student is provided 
in each lesson. 


. The thousand most common words are introduced 


rapidly— 
101 at end of Lesson 3. 
185 at end of Lesson 5. 
338 at end of Lesson 10. 


. All early paragraph practice is alphabetic, and sets a new 10. Skill-building routine is carefully developed in the early 
high for interesting and meaningful content. lessons and adhered to throughout the course. 

. Every lesson contains forty minutes of planned practice, 11. No humdrum practice on isolated words. Beginning 
subordinating all other factors to the acquisition of basic with lesson 5, the only words used for special drill in 
skill. any lesson are selected from the paragraphs practiced in 

that lesson. These word drills are called Flash Drills 

. The beginning lessons contain short exercises and short and Fingering Drills. Flash Drills correspond to Brief- 
lines. Instructions, “busy work,” and mechanical adjust- Form drills in shorthand. Fingering Drills contain the 
ments are reduced to a minimum. words that are hard to finger. 

12. The physical appearance and mechanical construction of 


“Gregg Typing,” Second Edition, will set new standards 
in typewriting texts. 


It will pay you to wait for this new book. 


Place your order now for an examination copy 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
LONDON SYDNEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TORONTO 





STANDARDS OF WORK 


A. R. Nichols, Director of Vocational Education, San Jose Public Schools 


In the problem in industrial arts education that is met by all teachers, is a 
question of how much development takes place on the part of a boy. We have 
attempted in San Jose to assist a boy in forming judgments of mechanical work. 


Ix order to assist the student in making 
his appraisal, we have display-boards set up, 
showing standards of work in each field. The 
accompanying picture shows the standards 
of work in the electric field. 

We set up three standards: A quality, B 
quality, and C quality. 

Under A quality we list the reasons why 
it is A quality. Under B quality we list the 
reasons why it is B quality and not A quality. 
Under C quality we list the reasons why it 
is C quality and not B quality. 

We point out to the boy the mistakes he 
has made, in order that he may form judg- 
ment as to the proper quality of his work. 

Whenever a student completes his opera- 
tion, he is expected to form his own judg- 
ment as to whether his problem deserves an 
A, B, or C, after which he brings it to the 
instructor to have him determine what grade 
it should receive. 

We have gone one step farther than the 
A. V. A. standards require, in that we are 
attempting to develop on the part of the 
student the ability to determine what grade 
he should receive. 

Operation sheets are set up, as can be seen 
in the illustration, for every operation that 
is performed in the junior high school shops. 
Job sheets are set up for a few of the simpler 
jobs in the 7th and 8th grades. In the 9th 
grade, where the work is elective, an outline 
of a job sheet is set up. The pupil is required 
to fill in the outline. 


This standards-of-work display frame has 
three panels; the third, to the right, is not 
shown in this picture. Peter Burnett Junior 
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In other words, if a student wishes to 
make an electric buzzer, a footstool, or a 
funnel, he takes his outline and writes down 
the material he needs, tools he needs, pro- 
cedure he would use in going through that 
job, and the questions on material and pro- 
cedure. 


When this is worked out, it is submitted 
to his instructor who, instead of telling him 
where his mistakes are, asks him questions 
to let him determine where his mistakes are. 
When the job sheet is completed, the student 
is ready to get material and go to work. 


We are taking these pupils and assisting 
them to think through simple problems, and 
as they grow older, putting them into more 
dificult situations from which they must 
think their way out. 

The work in the Peter Burnett Junior High 
School, Mr. Gordon Hoffman, instructor, is 
a good example of this type of work. 

soe 


Seienee Teacher 
Review by Charles L. Hampton, Head, 


Science Department, Piedmont 


High School 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
TEACHER AND HIS WORK, by Carle- 
ton E. Preston, Ph. D., University of North 
Carolina: McGraw-Hill Company. 


Foor some years Dr. Preston had felt 
the need of a text-book for his student 
teachers of science, i. e., “one that will give 
aid as concrete as possible in preparing them 
for their initial work; hence this book for 
beginners in the art of science teaching. 


His text reads well and has an interest 
appeal through his clever use of word pic- 
tures. Each of the 18 chapters, touching on 
most of the fundamentals of science teaching, 
is followed with exercises for reports and 
discussions together with a generous list of 
references of the experts in the field of sci- 
ence teaching. The book may be classed as a 
beginner's introduction to the fundamentals 
of science teaching. 

However, due to its conciseness, some of 
the most important objectives of science 
teaching could not be given the emphasis 
an experienced science teacher would desire. 
There is a great need for a science text-book 
on teaching scientific attitudes and methods 
so that they will become a part of our pupil's 
make up: how to use the implications of 
science to cultivate a sensitized social con- 
sciousness; how to set the stage for the trans- 
fer of training so that the methods of science 
and the scientific attitude will be used upon 
the vital social and economic problems which 
confront every generation. 

Of course the author is aware of this and 
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suggests that a longer period of training is 
required for such desirable outcomes. As 
science teachers we should advocate a con- 
tinuous program of science instruction from 
kindergarten to college as an absolute essen- 
tial for this fixation. 

Chapters 7 to 10 entitled “Steps in Reason- 
ing”; “The Teaching Cycle”; “Teaching 
How to Study”; “Various Teaching Meth- 
ods”; “Safeguarded Thinking™ should be of 
especial interest to the young science teacher 
—in fact, the entire book should inspire the 
beginner to explore further in the field of 
science teaching. 


* * 


Treasure Chest 


Elizabeth Borden, Literature Teacher, 8th 
Grade, Lincoln School, Taft, Kern County. 


Ox: of the most perplexing problems of 
teachers of seventh and eighth grades is to 
obtain suitable reading material for all types 
of pupils; (1) those whose interest in read- 
ing must be constantly stimulated, and (2) 
those who read avidly and must be provided 
with fresh and inspirational literature. 

“The Treasure Chest of Literature,’ a new 
series for use of seventh and eighth grade 
pupils, by Eichel, Kehoe, Harnstein and 
Smith, admirably fills the above requirements. 
In each volume over 2,000 pages comprise 
870 delightful selections, all of which have 
been chosen with a view to sustaining the 
attractive title. 

Here are veritable treasures, old and new, 
in such variety of content as to make the 
story-hour an eagerly anticipated period and 
a richer experience, through acquaintance 
with the best. Less than 5% of the literature 
in this series is duplicated in any other out- 
standing series for the middle grades. 

The selections include much prose and 
poetry which teachers have long desired to 
have incorporated in one volume, thus effect- 
ing a saving in time and energy for teachers 
and pupils. 

Teachers and pupils alike will welcome 
the splendid material for dramatization, which 
includes specific directions for presenting a 
play. 

Practical features include guides for teach- 
ers and pupils, material for pupils who 
experience reading difficulties, aims and 
methods, guides to silent reading and appre- 
ciations and new-type tests to check pupils 
accomplishment. 

Reference lists for supplementary reading 
complete a series which, from the standpoint 
of originality and practical value, top the list 
of modern readers. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin. 


Cree T. Work, formerly in Central Cali- 
fornia, is now principal of Bret Harte Adult 
Evening High School, 9301 South Hoover 
Street, Los Angeles. This extensive school 
is conducted under the Emergency Education 
Program of Los Angeles City Schools. 
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Do You Want 


SIERRA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Huntington Lake, California 


Situated on the beautifully wooded 
shores of Huntington Lake, at an 
elevation of 7000 feet, Sierra 
Summer School offers everything 
you can desire. You can make 
your six weeks here as active or as 
restful as you wish. Your living 
accommodations may range from 
your own camp in a government 
camp-ground to quarters in a 
near-by hotel. You may select 
your courses from a broad variety 
of collegiate and professional of- 
ferings. In short, Sierra Summer 
School makes a universal appeal. 
A bulletin is yours for the asking. 


Address 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
Fresno, California 








Summer School 


in the 


Szerras 


JUNE 28 — AUGUST 6 


. Something Different? 
. Restful Recreation? 
. A Mountain Vacation? 


. Courses in Modern 
School Practice? 


. Regular Collegiate 
Courses? 








Now familiar to many Californians is the magnificent bridge recently completed over Coos 
Bay, Oregon, on the Oregon Coast Highway (U. S. 101). With four others on this route 


it eliminates the last of the ferries on the scenic Oregon Coast. Plate courtesy Oregon 


State Highway Commission. 


For the most outstanding civic service 
by a young San Josean during 1936, 
Thomas P. Ryan, 30, superintendent, Alum 
Rock union district, and former 
president of Santa Clara County Teachers 


Association, was recently awarded the San 


school 


Jose Junior Chamber of Commerce gold 
key. At the banquet which 
marked the presentation of the award, Ryan 
was lauded for his distinguished accomplish- 


impressive 


ments as past president of the San Jose 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, as a com- 
munity chest worker, as state vice-president 
of the junior chamber, and as a member 
of the board of directors of the Boy Scouts. 
Charles M. O'Brien, Sr., prominent San 
Jose merchant and member of the awards 
committee, presented the key with the fol- 
lowing words: “I want to compliment this 
community on having such an outstanding 
young man as Tom Ryan, The award is 
well merited and long may you act as you 
have in the past few years.” 


by WILLARD M. SMITH 
Associate Professor of English Literature 
Mills College, California 


Factual Outlines of English Literature 


from the Beginnings to 1900 


The essential facts of the growth of English literature in ingenious and 
practical outline form for college and junior college classes and high 


school reference shelves. 


$1.25 list. 


The Magic of Speech 


by VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON 


Chairman, Radio Council for American Speech 


A significant, trail-blazing text, applying modern knowledge and a modern 


viewpoint to the living problems of speech. 


$1.50 Jist. 


Essentials of Grammar 
by JAMES WALLACE LEES 


Dean, Lincoln Technical Institute, Boston, Mass. 


Functional, rather than formal, guidance of the construction of graceful, 
effective English sentences. Based on N. C. T. E. Experience Curriculum. 


60c list. 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 
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Paeifie Relations 


The new edition of “Pacific Relations,” 
for courses treating of the Pacific area, has 
been published with California's peculiarly 
significant position specifically in mind. 

The author, W. G. Hoffmann of Los An- 
geles, in dealing with the various countries 
interested in the Pacific and their relations 
with the United States, has endeavored to 
present the facts in each situation face up, 
and then leave discussion and research for 
the classroom. McGraw-Hill, publishers. 

The material bearing on immigration rep- 
resents an unusually meticulous effort to 
present facts prejudicial to none. The new 
edition also contains additional references 
indicating where information bearing on all 
sides of the question may be obtained. 


* * * 


The Antique 


Grace Getty Belisle 
Salida, Stanislaus County 


How old are you teacher?” the little 
boy said, 

As I patted him on his small red head. 

Now, I had been thinking that I 

Grew younger as years passed by. 


So I looked into his curious eyes 
Without undue or sad surprise. 

“I'm thirty,” I said with a gentle smile, 
Feeling younger all the while. 


He gazed at me with a gamin grin, 
As if being thirty were quite a sin— 
“Oh, is that all?” he quickly cried, 

As though he thought that I had lied. 


““My mother said just the other day 
That you looked forty, anyway.” 
“Forty,” I cried in pained chagrin 
And let the demon of doubt creep in. 


Now, all my vanity lies dead. 

There are no ideas in my head 

About the fountain of lost youth. 

I think the youngster told the truth! 
ee 


Two Poems 


Nina Willis Walter, Nevin Avenue School, 
Los Angeles. 


Teaching School 


Topay each empty vase I fill; 


Tomorrow finds them empty still. 


Fame 


I: I can fan a tiny spark 
Into a living flame; 

If I can free the muted lark, 
Or sponge away the shame 

Of young minds throttled, young minds 

bound, 

Young souls chained low upon the ground, 

I need no greater fame. 
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California 
The Supervisor of Documents, Bureau of 


Printing, State of California, has issued a 
250-page bulletin dealing with the various 
phases of the Government of California, by 
Elsey Hurt, Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, of University of California. The ma- 
terial is presented in topical form, with each 
of the various departments of the State ex- 
plained. 

The book was prepared by University of 
California in co-operation with California 
State Department of Finance. The material 
should be of considerable value to anyone in- 
terested in the different aspects of our State 
Government. 

It may be obtained from Supervisor of 
Documents, 214 State Capitol, Sacramento; 
price, 75 cents, postpaid; $1.50, full cloth. 

* * & 

Ceres Union High School, Stanislaus 
County, recently was host to high schools 
of that section at an agricultural judging 
day. Russell M. Freeman and Fred Coburn, 
Ceres faculty members, were chairmen of 
the contest. 

* *& # 

School Business Management, the official 
monthly publication of the Public Schools 
Business Officials Association of the State of 
California, is now printed by Compton Jun- 
ior College Press. The managing editor of 
the publication is A. P. Mattier of Compton 
Secondary Schools. 

oe 2 6 

John Paviso, instructor, Campbell Union 
Elementary School, Santa Clara County, 
was recently elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Campbell Kiwanis Club. 

ee 4 

Ground was recently broken for the new 
$75,000 Watsonville Elementary School 
building. 

* * * 

Raymond J. Fisher, superintendent, Los 
Gatos elementary school district, Santa 
Clara County, was recently elected to the 
presidency of the Los Gatos Chamber of 
Commerce, Superintendent Fisher has 
always taken an active part in civic affairs, 
and this recent honor reflects the faith 
which his community has in his ability. 


El Segundo High School, El Segundo, Los Angeles County; Erected, 1927. Cost of plant and equipment, $625,000. 
Reconstructed for resistance to earthquakes, 1936, at a cost of $280,000. Five buildings. Gym and manual arts buildings 
are at rear of these shown. One of the finest plants architecturally and one of the best equipped in California. 

C. L. Broadwater is principal and district superintendent of schools. 
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EDGE for” ey 


NO NUMBER OF PUTTY-KNIFE EDGES CAN EQUAL 


KEEN KNIFE-LIKE CUTTERS 


@ Cross section of APSCO CUTTERS showing 
KNIFE-LIKE cutting edge, top bevel and under 
cut. Only APSCO cutters approach the ideal of 
a knife-like edge combined with great durability. 








Look at the knife-like APSCO CUTTERS — compare them 
with others. You'll readily see why every keen, sharp ““Tooth” 
CUTS ... never scrapes! 

Notice — only APSCO CUTTERS have the concave design 
on the LOWER side of each fine cutting ‘““Tooth” — thereby 
providing room for pencil shavings to curl against for a clean 
cutting job. 

Observe, also, that the UPPER side of the “Tooth” has a 
broad BEVEL — terminating in the knife-like CUTTING edge 
— a feature exclusive with APSCO CUTTERS. That’s why we 
say — only APSO CUTTERS approach the ideal of a knife- 
like edge combined with great durability. 

Naturally, 85% of the schools in the United States have 
standardized on APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharpeners. 


Laka tla. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
98 E. WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEASHORE 
LIFE 


By HARRINGTON WELLS 


A Book for California Children About 
California Beaches 


Content. The story of California sea- 
shore life told in simple and vivid 
style. The shells, seaweeds and birds 
of the Western beaches are described. 


Illustrations. 200 excellent illustrations 
including illustrated ciassification 
charts at the end of each unit. 


Reading Level. Intermediate grades. 
The material was tried in the class 
room at fourth grade reading level. 
The style though simple is not childish 
and the book may be used for slow 
groups in the junior high school. The 
classification charts can be used by the 
better readers from the fourth grade 
up. 


Author. Harrington Wells is a profes- 
sor of biology at the Santa Barbara 
State College and is a scientist of rec- 
ognized ability both as a teacher and 
as an author. He is the author of 
“Tidepool Animals’ and ‘Pets and 
Their Care,” California State Series in 
Elementary Science; and “The Teach- 
ing of Nature Study and the Biological 
Sciences.’” He conducts each summer 
the Santa Barbara Nature Study 
School. 


The publisher offers this book as a 
thoroughly delightful, clear and ac- 
curate story of California’s seashore 
life. 


Price $1.25 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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IS IT REALLY BETTER? 


INNOVATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Ernest G. Bishop, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


Reeniias ever in process of 
revision and subject to constant shift 
and change seem to be the rule in our 
educational procedures. We set up cer- 
tain goals as objectives and constantly 
revise and revamp, often before we 
have given the present program a fair 
chance. 

We are ever a-wing, unable to come 
to rest for more than very brief periods. 
We are introduced to new methods, 
techniques, devices, and philosophies; 
and before we have had the opportunity 
to give them a thorough trial, other in- 
novations crowd them off the educa- 
tional scene. 

A case in point is the Gestalt Psy- 
chology, the evangel of the new educa- 
tional order and handmaiden to the 
modern fusing program. This newer 
psychology was carefully appraised and 
accepted as sound doctrine; and now 
we are told it is not just what it was 
supposed to be. However, by the time 
it is quite ready for the discard, another 
psychology will be raised up to sup- 
plant it. 

A great deal of the trouble, I think, 
is due to the fact that educators pro- 
ceed on the naive assumption that any 
innovation is synonymous with progress. 
With one hand they reach out eagerly 
for the new, accepting it in its entirety; 
while with the other hand they are dis- 
carding that which they so recently had 
accepted as sound and practical. 

Shibboleths, brought into being by 


A. J. Cartwright, superintendent of ele- 
mentary schools, San Leandro, was recently 
honored with a life membership in California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers presented 
by members of the McKinley PTA of his city. 


% * * 


Central California Social Studies Associa- 
tion will hold its-April meeting in Sacra- 
mento, Saturday, April 17. The program will 
be devoted to contemporary problems and 
should meet the same high standards which 
have characterized previous association meet- 
ings. All interested school people in the cen- 
tral sections of the state are invited to attend. 
Wm. S. Howe, Jr., Sacramento Senior High 
School, is secretary. 


indefatigable schoolmen, come and go 
with the kaleidoscopic rapidity of new 
and popular songs. A few landmarks 
along the way: self-activity, motivation, 
directional flow, adaquacy, security, 
frame of reference. These have had 
their day, and have either passed away 
or are fading into obscurity. 


The present star of hope gleaming 
on our educational horizon seems to be 
“maturation”; it likewise is destined to 
flash briefly across the heavens before 
dropping into the dead world of out- 
moded usages. 


Much better, it seems to me, to ac- 
cept innovation critically, approach it 
experimentally, examine it analytically, 
try out judiciously some of its most 
promising possibilities, accept what is 
usable, and add its worthwhile contri- 
bution to our current practices, reject- 
ing that portion whose sole recommen- 
dation is its newness. 


This careful year-by-year welding of 
what has proved acceptable in the new 
to what has survived as workable and 
useful in the old is sure to reduce the 
violence of periodic dislocation and up- 
heaval in curricular reconstruction and 
to keep school practices and procedures 
running more smoothly and efficiently. 


Let us accept the paradox that there 
is nothing so practical as good theory; 
and let us remember that progress is not 
merely a change: it is a change for the 
better! 


Save the Birds 


Mis HARRIET WILLIAMS MYERS 
is president, California Audubon Society, or- 
ganized for the protection of wild birds; 
address, 311 North Avenue 66, Los Angeles. 
Helen S. Pratt is junior field agent; address, 
2451 Ridgeview, Eagle Rock. This great 
society is active in state-wide conservation 


of wild life. 


Morris E. Hurley, principal, Lockwood 
School, Oakland, and president, Eastbay 
Safety Council, has delivered many splendid 
talks upon traffic safety before Alameda 
County groups this year. 
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RARE 


CALIFORNIA BOOKS 


Released by Court Action 






THE GREAT TREK 


BOOKS of enduring value, 


in large formats, with hand- 










some and durable bindings, 


book 6 9 : GLAMOROUS 
inches, averaging 400 pages. ROMANTIC, TRUE 

The epic story of the build- 
ing of a state, in nine gripping 
volumes, each complete in it- 
self. “An important contribu- 
tion to Americana.” 






each inches by 


























MR. VIERLING KERSEY, 
GLADLY ENDORSES SERIES 


‘The illustrations in these books are distinctive. The material pre- 
sented is most carefully selected, well correlated and delightfully 
related. I have enjoyed going through these books because the 
stress of preservation of the romanticism of those events having 
to do with California’s progress is most realistic. Any word of 
recognition which I would say to these volumes would be a most 
deserved compliment. 










Cordially yours, 
(Signed ) 
V. Kersey”’ 


Now Less than one-half Original Price 


The few remaining complete sets, augmented by sev- 
eral hundred copies each of most of the titles are now 
offered for sale at liquidation prices, while they last. 
Order today! There will be no reprint. This is posi- 
tively the final sale of this rare edition, 9 volumes, 
red cloth binding, publication price $45.00, now 
offered at $18.00. 


STANLEY J. WILSON 
5369 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


9? 


Per Volume 
Delivered 













The Californian’s Heritage 


* 
SPANISH ARCADIA 

By Mrs. Nellie Vande Grift Sanchez 
Home life of the Californians in the 
pueblo, on the rancho and in the pre- 
sidio and mission. An intimate story 
of the great land grants, Spanish and 
Mexican. a 


PATHFINDERS 
By Robert Glass Cleland, Ph.D. 

(Occidental College) 
Stories of the pathfinders of Cali- 
fornia, from the earliest Spaniards to 
the latest Americans. Maps showing 
routes discovered or followed. A real 
story of adventure. 

8 


GOLD DAYS 
By Owen Cochran Coy, Ph.D. 
The fascinating story of life in 
California during the exciting days 
of the Gold Rush. Sutter, Marshall, 
and Sam Brannan share their experi- 
ences with the reader. 
* 
THE GREAT TREK 
By Owen Cochran Coy, Ph.D. 
(University of So. Calif.) 
The story of the overland journey of 
the gold seekers in "49. It depicts 
in an interesting manner the actual 
experiences of these pioneers largely 
in their own words. 
* 


OUTDOOR HERITAGE 
By Harold Child Bryant, Ph.D. 
(University of Calif.) 
Director National Parks, U. S. 
Government 
Wild life of the mountains, valleys, 
shores and deserts of California. 
Glimpses of the scenic wonders to- 
gether with the habits of the wilds. 
e 


OXCART TO AIRPLANE 
By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph.D, 
(University of Calif.) and 
Wm. S. Ament (Pomona College) 
The story of transportation from be- 
ginning to the present day. From ox- 
carts to the aerial conquest of the Seven 
Seas and the modern airmail service. 
* 


MARCH OF INDUSTRY 
By Robert Glass Cleland, Ph.D. 
Osgood Hardy, Ph.D. 
(Occidental College) 

In March of Industry is the story of 
the amazing industrial development 
of California, reads like romance. 
Here is the true story of an almost 

magic transformation. 


oe 
LAND OF HOMES 
By Frank J. Taylor 

A picture of California from the stand- 
point of the people who live here, 
especial interest for people in other 
states and countries who plan to 
come here. 

J 


SONGS AND STORIES 
Compiled by Edwin Markham, 
Litt.D. and L.H.D. 
Famous songs and ballads, rich and 
colorful with the romance of Cali- 
fornia. The reader will understand 
the tragedy, the pathos, and the 
pleasure of life during the great 
romantic periods. Represents a life- 
time study of California literature. 





RADIO DRAMATICS 


Dorothy E. Ames, Arcata Union High School 


“This play was presented by the Radio 
Guild of Arcata High School through the 
courtesy of Scholastic, the National High 
School Weekly.” 


Winn these words a student announcer 
folds up a somewhat shaking script; the 
pianist strikes the chords of our school 
song; and a tremendously excited and beam- 
ing cast prepare to leave the studio for their 
bus. The scene is Radio Station KIEM, 
Eureka, California, and the players are stu- 
dents of a newly organized home-room at 
Arcata Union High School in Humboldt 
County. 

Scholastic has instituted another splendid 
school service in its Radio Guild. This de- 
partment supplies high school groups with 
excellent one-act plays, timed for a 15-min- 
ute broadcasting period. The only charge is 
for the actual cost of mimeographing (30 
cents per play) and a script is furnished for 
each member of the cast. This service, as it 
surmounts the royalty difficulty, is making 
radio dramatic work possible as a high 
school activity. 

The plays, which are written especially for 
the magazine, are of a uniformly high quality. 
Their subject-matter is drawn largely from 


events in history, biography, and science; and 
since they are prepared specifically for high 
school actors, they both appeal to the students 
interests and stay within their range of under’ 
standing and interpretive ability. 


The Arcata High School branch of the 
Scholastic Radio Guild was organized in 
September, 1936. It is a home-room activity, 
utilizing the 20-minute advisory period for 
meetings and rehearsals. The 28 boys and 
girls enrolled are about equally divided 
among the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
Some have already had the high school 
course in speech arts and entered the Guild 
“speech conscious”; others are for the first 
time becoming aware of the need for careful 
diction. 

Every student in the group is being given 
an opportunity to broadcast. It would, of 
course, be much easier to concentrate on a 
few of the more talented; but since the ob- 
jective is education rather than highly pol- 
ished performances, our method has been to 
select an entirely new cast for each play. 
The results have been gratifying. “Mend 
your speech a little, lest it mar—our pro- 
gram’ has become the prevailing sentiment 
of the group. 


The students who are not rehearsing lines 


is built 
into every piece 


This Gaylord workman is ap- 
plying the final beauty treat- 
ment to a Librarian’s desk. 
Three coats of lacquer are put 
on; each is hand-sanded. Then 
comes the final finish produced 
by hand-rubbing with oil, 
powder and polisher’s felt. 
This important operation gives 
a soft, mellow sheen which 
you love to work with and one 
that resists hard wear for many 
years. 


GAYLORD BROS.. Ine. 


Stockton, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 
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spend their time in planning and practicing 
sound effects for the plays or in listening 
critically to the readers. Because the home- 
room period is so short, the work on each 
play must necessarily proceed slowly, but by 
working two casts at once, we now have a 
program ready every two weeks. 

The station management has co-oper- 
ated in providing a regular broadcasting 
period and has been pleased with the type 
of program which the Guild offers. So far 
this school year we have broadcast nine 
plays. 

This activity is still in its infancy. More 
experience on the part of both the students 
and the director will result in better work in 
the future. The experiment has proved prof- 
itable and pleasant thus far, however, and 
other schools may be interested to know of 
what we are doing. The programs may be 
heard on alternate Tuesday nights, at 7:30, 
Pacific Standard Time. 


* * 


Hobbies and History 


8 tiwuLatiNc others to develop worth- 
while hobbies is a first interest with Mrs. 
Florabel McKenzie Brennan, elementary 
teacher, Lathrop School, San Joaquin County. 
She says, “Teaching is guiding, directing, in- 
spiring, giving children a feeling of success 
in some venture, drawing them out, and get- 
ting them to express themselves creatively. 
Hobbies are the outgrowth.” 

Her interest in hobbies started first in con- 
nection with her own teaching, but it has 
expanded until today it guides the Hobby 
Show feature of San Joaquin County Fair, 
held annually in Stockton. Last year nearly 
70,000 visitors viewed the hobby exhibits 
which she arranged. 

Through her regular weekly Trends in Education, 
broadcasts over Radio Station KGDM, Stockton, for 
the past several years Mrs. Brennan has maintained 
community interest not only in hobbies, but also in 
other phases of present-day education. 

A granddaughter of early California pioneers, Mrs. 
Brennan is today an authority upon the history of 
the Mother Lode and Northern San Joaquin valley 
Central Valley Council, California State 
Chamber of Commerce, has her as member of its 
History and Landmarks Committee. 

Radio Station KTRB, Modesto, for nearly two 
years has featured her Saturday afternoon broadcasts 
on Early California History. 


regions. 


* * * 


J. Art McCanne, director of art, Pomona 
City Schools, elementary through junior col- 
lege, has published an admirable 10-page 
hectograph bulletin on art instruction, based 
on one of a series of lectures which he gave 
to cadet teachers at La Verne College. Mr. 
McCanne, native son of Pomona, graduate in 
architecture, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, studied in France and Italy and did 
graduate work in education and sociology. 

“a, oe 


An evening public forum meeting was held 
recently in Modesto High School upon juve- 
nile problems and their solution. Various 
school people of Modesto participated in the 
discussions, along with invited state leaders 
in child welfare and juvenile probation work. 
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California Teachers Association 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. SEXSON, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
JOHN F. BRADY 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
ROBERT L. BIRD 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
ED I. COOK 
Teacher, Sacramento Junior College 
A. O. COOPERRIDER 
Principal, High School, Arcata 
CLARENCE W. EDWARDS 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
WALTER T. HELMS 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
MRS. PAULINE MERCHANT 
Teacher, Washington School 
Garden Grove 
MRS. JOSEPHINE PARKER SMITH 
Teacher, Soto Street School, Los Angeles 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Bay 
JOHN F. BRADY, President 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
S. EDNA MAGUIRE, Vice-President 
Prin.-Teacher, Park School, Mill Valley 
EARL G. GRIDLEY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central 


DAVID R. METZLER, President 
Teacher, Fresno High School 

MRS. NEVA W. COLSON, Vice-President 
Teacher, Jackson School, Fresno 

H. W. PAT KELLY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Deputy County Superintendent 
of Schools. $12 Kaweah Avenue, Visalia 


Central Coast 


J. I. DEAN, President 
Teacher, Vocational Shop 
Paso Robles High School 
JAMES P. DAVIS, Vice-President 
Principal, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollister 
T. S. MacQUIDDY, Secretary 
Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 
CHARLES E. TEACH, Treasurer 
City Superintendent of Schools 
San Luis Obispo 


North Coast 


EMIL J. SPIERING, President 
Principal, Ferndale Elementary School 
JOHN M. BOWERSOX, Vice-President 
Teacher, Fortuna Union High School 
MRS. SARAH F. CARTER, Vice-President 
Teacher, Eureka Senior High School 





MRS. ELLEN L. TAYLOR, Vice-President 
Teacher, Fort Bragg Elementary School 
SHIRLEY A. PERRY, Secretary-Treasurer 

Teacher, Ukiah High School 

535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 

Northern 

CHARLES K. PRICE, President 

District Superintendent, Orland 
MRS. PORTIA F. MOSS, Secretary 

County Superintendent, Auburn 
J. D. SWEENEY, Treasurer, 

Red Bluff 

Southern 

E. B. COUCH, President 

Teacher, Polytechnic High School 

Los Angeles 

1133 North Everett Street, Glendale 
LEONARD L. BOWMAN, Vice-President 

Teacher, Santa Barbara High School 
F. L. THURSTON, Secretary 

200 Continental Building, 

408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
HELEN M. LORD, Treasurer 

Teacher, Ford Boulevard School 

Los Angeles 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DIVISIONS 


Bay Section: President, Wilbur W. 
Raisner 419 Munich Street, San Francisco: 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 
1151 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; secretary, 
Julia Elizabeth Combs, Kelseyville Union 
Elementary School; treasurer, Robert W. 
Watson, 531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 

Central Section: President, Henry W. 
Wiens, Reedley; vice-president, Clyde 
Quick, Chowchilla High School; secretary, 
Stella Hagler, Hanford; treasurer, Myron 
C. Moyer, Visalia Union High School and 
Junior College. 

Central Coast Section: President, Doris 
Farrell, teacher social studies, Watsonville 
Union High School; vice-president, C. O. 
Moulder, teacher general mechanics and 
mechanical drawing, Watsonville Union 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Robert E. 
Burton, teacher science, Santa Clara Senior 
High School. 

North Coast Section: President, Mary 
Sample, High School, Arcata; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ford 
Street, Ukiah. 

Southern Section: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove; vice-president, 
Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 
50, Los Angeles; secretary, Mary C. E. Fitz- 
gerald, 2879 Copley Avenue, San Diego; 
treasurer, Ethel M. Roseland, 7610 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, Hollywood. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


California Teachers Association offers its 
members placement service at nominal cost. 
Members seeking placement service should 
address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or Fred 
L. Thurston, 200 Continental Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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In School Projects 
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is an attractive booklet 
every teacher can have 


FREE 


“Crayola Handcrafts” tells things to do and 
how to do them . . . suggestions that are prac- 
tical and interesting for both boys and 
girls. The wide use and popularity of Crayola 
Colored Wax Crayon make this booklet es- 
pecially significant not only for art projects, 
but for project work in many different classes. 


Send your request with name and address on a 
postcard and the booklet will be sent to you 
immediately. 


Crayola is packed 6, 
8, 12, 16 or 24 as- 
sorted colors to the 
box. Oversize for 
large mural projects 
if desired. 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


EIGHT COLORS 





Crayola colors have ‘“‘life’’ and real beauty. They 
help wonderfully in successfully developing child 
interest in decorative work. Crayola does not smudge, 
does not bend in the warmth of the hand. Crayola 
is only one of the Gold Medal Products for home 
and schoolroom use. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 17D, 41 East 42nd St., New York 
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Guidanee Conference 











Anuar spring conference of Northern 
California Guidance Association is to be held 
May 1, Sacramento Junior College. 

















The morning session will be devoted to 
problems and methods of group guidance, 
with Margaret Bennett, director of guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools, to deliver the major 
address. 
































Afternoon group meetings will consider 
various aspects of the individual counseling 
problems, including techniques of the inter- 
view, viewpoint and practices on the use of 
objective data in counseling individual stu- 
dents, vocational counseling, organization of 
a counseling service in a secondary school, 
counseling for life adjustment, and the prob- 




















































FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


presents 


PETER’S FAMILY 
DAVID’S FRIENDS AT SCHOOL 


and now — in 1937 


SUSAN’S NEIGHBORS 
AT WORK 







































































































Anderson Hanna 
Stanford University 


Gray 


integrated with vital activities 
on such social units as the 
home, the school, and the com- 
munity. 


4 concepts and vocabulary con- 
trolled, so that primary pupils 
can enjoy reading them and 
+ can discover, by direct experi- 
ence, that reading is a useful 
means of finding out things 
they want to know. 










Write for sample pages. 
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lem of reading in the secondary schools and 
colleges. 

Dr. Evelyn Clement, state department of 
education, will explain requirements for the 
California state counselors credential to the 
conference. 

Northern California administrators, guid: 
ance workers, classroom teachers, and parent- 
teacher workers should find the conference 
well worth-while, as practical aspects of the 
guidance are to be stressed throughout. 
Esther Dayman, Mills College, is president 


of the association this year. 


OK * K 
Drama Festival 


Tien annual San Francisco Peninsula 
Drama Festival was presented March 5, to a 
capacity audience in the Burlingame High 
School Auditorium. Six schools produced 
one-act plays at the festival, sponsored by 
Peninsula center, Drama Teachers Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Janice Robison, president. 

Burlingame High School presented “Men 
of Galilee,” an original drama by Bill 
Bergsma, a student at the high school. It 
proved to be a remarkably mature and mov- 
ing drama. Bergsma also directed the play 
under the supervision of Mrs. Janice Robi- 
son, instructor in drama at the high school. 

San Mateo High School offered “Before 
Breakfast,” monologue by Eugene O'Neill; 
Alberta Beeson, director. The student who 
played the difficult role of the nagging wife 
who drives her husband to suicide was gen- 
erally acknowledged to have turned in the 
best performance of the evening. 

Jefferson High School of Daly City pro- 
duced William De Mille’s “Food,” a satire 
on the future when prices will have risen so 
high as to make eating a luxury. The spirit 
of the production was admirably caught by 
the cast. William Hoppe, director. 

South San Francisco High School pre- 
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Superior Texts Bring Results! 


The Social World 


Quinn 
New in April. A one-semester high school sociology text. 


Our Changing Government 


\Steinberg-Lamm 
For the advanced high school course in American Government. 


The Social World and Its Institutions 


Quinn 
For a full year sociology course. Published in April. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


New York 
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sented “The Unseen Host,” by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, a drama of the supernatural based on 
the legend of the Bowman of Mons; Veron- 
ika Rourke, director. The production was 
notable for the skill with which it was pro- 
duced. 


San Mateo Junior College offered Chris- 
topher Morley’s “Thursday Evening,” a 
domestic farce played with polish and finesse 
by the cast. Ada Beveridge, director. 


Sequoia Union High School of Redwood 
City presented “The Decoy,” a rough-and- 
tumble melodrama of bandit-infested China. 
Robert Andreini, senior student at the 
school, directed, under the supervision of 
Instructor Claude Van Patten. 


* * * 


Recent issue of The California Elementary 
School Principal carries interesting news re- 
ports from Sonoma County, Vallejo, Fresno 
County, and other areas. A memorial state- 
ment appears concerning George A. Fickes, 
principal, Lincoln School, Vallejo, who had 
served faithfully in that city for 20 years. 


* * #* 


Etiquette for Youth 


Berry ALLEN, Excelsior Union High 
School, Norwalk, Los Angeles County, and 
Mitchell Pirie Briggs, Fresno State College, 
are co-authors of “Behave Yourself,” eti- 
quette for American youth, a piquant book 
of 170 pages with many joyous cartoons by 
Fred Eisenzoph, published by Lippincott. 

This admirable and altogether delightful 
volume should come into wide usage. It will 
help junior and senior high school young 
people everywhere. 

The two clever California authors are ex- 
perienced classroom teachers and have writ- 
ten a worthy guide for youth. 
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Teaching German 


G. Carl Weller, Principal, South San Fran- 
cisco Junior-Senior High School 


Hier are a few suggestions in the teach- 
ing of beginning German that have appealed 
to me as I mull over the picture, trying to 
view it from the viewpoint of student, 
teacher, administrator, board, and taxpayer. 


General aims or objectives 


1. To maintain throughout the course a 
constant thread of interest for every student, 
including those who may have registered 
without knowing what they were “getting 
into.” 

2. To develop in each student a genuine 
daily enjoyment because of his contact with 
this course. 

3. To have each student acquire a daily 
value of the course, and not just an attitude 
of present-tolerance for the sake of future- 
worth or future university requirement. 

4. To promote an understanding among 
the members of the class; that is, by those 
of American or miscellaneous foreign extrac- 
tion for those of German parentage. 

5. To develop an understanding of the 
life and custom, both presentday and past, 
of the German people. 

6. To satisfy the basic language require- 
ments for those students who plan to enter 
the junior college or university. 

Specific aims or objectives 

1. To lay a firm foundation of correct 
pronunciation, grammar, and 
during the first year. 

2. To read easily and fluently, either 
aloud or silently, any German sentences in 
print, whether in German type or in Roman 
type. 

3. To understand as much as possible of 


vocabulary 


that which is read, especially the more simple 
work and that designed for beginners, with- 
out the necessity for laborious translation. 

4. To memorize and sing a number of 
typical German songs, including the stand- 
ard Christmas carols, and to understand the 
full meanings without being misled by poor 
English translations, which are liberalized 
for the sake of rhyme. 

5. To memorize bits of verse, rhyme, and 
poetry that have typical interest. 

6. To master a number of idiomatic ex- 
pressions. 


7. To have command of at least a small 











Potter & MacQuarrie 
Announce their second 
summer course in 


ARCHERY 


Fifteen hours of instruction in shooting 
and the making and care of equipment. 
Learn the ‘Sight’ Method for teaching 
beginners. 

Ist class June 14 to 18 

2nd class June 21 to 25 

Final class June 25 to July 2 

Attractive Shooting Range — Equipment 
RUIN oa etree ares Price $6.00 

Write for full details 

3400 Fruitvale Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 



















stock of questions and answers pertaining to 
everyday life, in order that simple conver- 
sation may be carried on easily and without 


embarrassment. 
* * 


The Educator, published in the interests 
of day and evening students, Adult Educa- 
tion Department, Long Beach City Schools, 
is an attractive and well-prepared weekly 
newspaper. 

Issued by the journalism classes of the de- 
partment, it provides their fellow-students 
with news, announcements and discussion 
materials. Ethel Johnston is supervising edi- 
tor, 871 American Avenue, Long Beach. 

Congratulations to Long Beach upon this 


progressive publication. 
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South Seas Adventures 


BRoap My Body Goes, by Clifford Gess- 
ler, of Honolulu and San Francisco, pub- 
lished by Reynal & Hitchcock, 380 pages, is 
an illustrated John Day book. 


Gessler has told in a most interesting and 
readable manner the vivid story of a cruise 
to remote and primitive islands in the South 
Seas. 

This poignant travel tale is written with 
a newspaper reporter's passion for facts, a 
poet’s perception of beauty, and with an in- 
formed and sympathetic approach to native 
life. He has made a genuine contribution to 
humanism and to literature. 
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~without a care! 





@ With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for 
so many Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a 
feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Protection leaves for vaca- 
tion. Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
















Accident or Quarantine. 





IDENTIFICATION TAG 

FOR YOUR TRAVELING BAG 

Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a limited 


number, but as long as they last they are 
. free to teachers. 














this year everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness— 
in camps, hotels or on trains—even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The very 
best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be prepared 
for the accident or distressing illness away from home. That’s what 
the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of Teachers for Teachers 
stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete 
T.C.U. Policy that will give you protection during the 
rest of the school year, through the long summer vaca- 
tion and well into the Fall. Think of it! Protection 
wherever you go and whatever you do for more than 
six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or 

send coupon without obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


456 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPO 


To the T.C.U., 
456 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 












I am a teacher in____-_- ca ale School. I 


am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 










a NOT Os cies akc as ah needle ch aaah ade een as 






IN Ns coca ep ahaha ae gl Sci LN Nadia eeaenee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Handbook of Farming for Boys and Girls, 
by R. A. Power and V. E. Kivlin, is a prac- 
tical, illustrated book for young people who 
are beginning to study farm life, products 
and problems. This book of 273 pages aids 
in 4-H Club work and its suggestions for 
cooperatives and farm improvement give 
boys and girls valuable information. Pub- 
lished by E. M. Hale and Company, Mil- 


waukee. 


Parent-teacher groups of Turlock recently 
sponsored a community-wide hobby show 
which attracted creditable exhibits from stu- 
dents of the various Turlock city schools. 


More Than Half 


Were Teachers 


Last year 6,000 students at- 
tended courses and worked 


for degrees at 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


(Evening Division, University of 
Southern California) 


SPRING QUARTER: 
March 29 to June 12, 1937 


The forthcoming session offers 
26 Education courses, including 
those required in the new state 
college Bachelor of Education 
degree. In addition, 200 courses 
in 30 departments, with full 
University credit and at con- 
venient hours. $12 per course, 
plus $2.50 registration fee once 
each quarter is the typical fee. 


Ask for descriptive schedules. 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 


Transportation Bldg., Seventh and Los 
Angeles Sts., Los Angeles, California. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


C. T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1936 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MAY. 


Northern Seetion 


Alpine County: Clay, Lincoln, Webster. 

Butte County: Coanesaw Emergency, 
Brush Creek Emergency, Atkins, Biggs, 
Butte, Cohasset, Laingland, Lone Tree, Mes- 
sila Valley, Rock Creek, Union, Yankee 
Hill. 

Colusa County: Williams Union High, 
Maxwell Union High, Grand Island. 

Placer County: Gold Hill, Atlantic Street, 
Roseville. 

Glenn County: Willows Union, Plaza, 
Union, Fruto. 

Sacramento City: Bret Harte, Coloma, 
Crocker, David Lubin, Donner, El Dorado, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Marshall, Sierra, Tahoe, 
Theodore Judah, California Junior High, 
Stanford Junior High, Continuation High, 
Lincoln. 

Sacramento County: Grant Union High, 
Beaver Union, Junior Pacific, Mokelumne, 
Sherman Island, Isleton Union. 

Sierra County: Alpine, Alleghany, Long 
Point. 

Sutter 
Knoghts. 

Shasta County: Ingot. 

Tehama County: Flores, Lincoln, Jellys 
Ferry, Johnston, Hooker, Kirkwood, Red 
Bluff Union High, Los Molinos Union High. 

Siskiyou County: Moffit Creek, Bolum. 

Yolo County: Laugenour Union, Madi- 
son, Mt. Pleasant, Davis, Davis High, Clover. 

Yuba County: Brophy, Browns Valley, 
Fruitland Union, Hansonville, Marigold, 
Marysville City, Sharon Valley, Strawberry 
Valley, Wheatland, Wheatland Union High. 


County: East Nicholas 


High, 


Southern Section 
(*Signifies one-teacher school) 


Los Angeles City: Aldama, Castelar, Gra- 
vois, Lockwood, Ninety-fifth Street, Ninety- 
second Street, Paducah, San Gabriel, Twenty- 
fourth Street, Eagle Rock Elementary. 

Los Angeles County: Alhambra—Central, 
Emery Park, Garfield, Marengo, Bassett; 
*Bee; Bellflower—Los Flores, Ramona; Bur- 
bank—Senior High, Burroughs Junior High, 
Emerson, Lincoln, McKinley, Miller, Roose- 
velt, Washington, Administration; Clear- 
water — Los Cerritos; Glendale — Cerritos, 
Columbus, Doran, Eugene Field, Fremont, 
Horace Mann; Hawthorne Schools; Ingle- 
wood—Highland; Jefferson Schools; Lyn- 
wood — Lincoln; Montebello — Montebello 
High, Bandini, Bell Gardens, Central, East- 
mont, Fremont, Laguna, Montebello Park, 
Vail; Newhall; Pomona — Fremont Junior 
High, Alcott, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Roosevelt; 
South Pasadena— South Pasadena Junior 
High, Las Flores, Lincoln Park, Oneonta; 
Temple; Whittier — Jackson, 
Whittier Elementary. 

Orange County: Anaheim — Lincoln; 
*Paularino, Stanton, Villa Park. 


Longfellow, 


Riverside County: *Antelope, Banning 
Union High, *Cabazon, *Cahuilla, Desert 
Center, *Edom, Elsinore Union High School, 
Elsinore Elementary, *El Sobrante, *Fern- 
dale, Glenavon, Midland, Murietta, Nuevo, 
Oasis; Riverside City—Grant; Union Joint, 
*Valley Center, Val Verde, *Wéildomar, 
Winchester; Indio Schools. 

San Bernardino County: Bloomington, 
Colton Elementary Schools; San Bernardino 
City—Arrowhead, Eliot, Urbita; Yucaipa. 

San Diego County: Del Mar, *Miramar, 
*Richland; San Diego City—E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High, Pacific Beach Junior 
High, Balboa, Alice Birney, Brooklyn, Luther 
Burbank, Cabrillo, Central, Chollas, Edison, 
Encanto, Euclid, Florence, Fremont, Garfield, 
Andrew Jackson, La Jolla Elem., Lincoln, 
Loma Portal, John Muir, Rest Haven, Sun- 
shine, Vauclain Home, Washington, Gross- 
mont Union High, Julian Union High. 

Santa Barbara County: *Cuyama, *Honda, 
Los Olivos, *San Julian, *San Marcos, *Santa 
Rosa; Santa Barbara City—Harding, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Peabody, Roosevelt. 

Ventura County: Briggs-Olivelands Dis- 
trict, Moorpark Elementary, Nordhoff Union 
High, Nordhoff Elementary. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County: Niles Elementary, Liv- 
ermore High School. 

Contra Costa County: Briones Valley, 
Cowell. 

Lake County: Lucerne, Mountain, Lower 
Lake Union High. 

Napa County: Liberty, Olive. 

San Joaquin County: Elkhorn, Victor, 
Linden Union High; Tracy—-Central, South 
and West Park. 

Santa Clara County: Campbell Elemen- 
tary, Jefferson, Los Gatos, Morgan Hill. 

Solano County: Dixon Union High 
School. 

Sonoma County: Alexander, Brush, Guer- 
neville, Meeker, Occidental, Piner, Sebasto- 
pol Union Elementary, Sonoma Elementary, 
Two Rock, Walker, Wilfred, Healdsburg 
High School, Petaluma Junior High, Cotati 
Branch Junior High, Penngrove Branch Jun- 
ior High; Santa Rosa—South Park and 
Lincoln. 

Stanislaus County: Hawthorne at Turlock. 


Oakland: Emerson, Fruitvale, Laurel, 
Washington, McClymonds High School. 


Tulare County has added the following 
schools to the 100% membership list for 
1937: Alta Vista, Elbow Creek, Lake View, 
Laurel, Rockford, Tipton, White River. 

Our total membership in the Central Sec- 
tion at the present time is 3136. We are still 
doing contact work with the non-members 
and hope to build up our total membership 
considerably yet—H. W. Kelly, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Central Section; Visalia. 
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SEUDY ATI FRE SIATE UNIVERSITY 


University of California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At Berkeley 
June 28 to August 6 













At Los Angeles 
June 26 to August 6 








With more than 230 courses to choose from, in more than 35 academic 
departments, on either campus, you will enjoy the advantage of instruction 


by a large faculty of resident and visiting educators, eminent in their special 
fields. 

















Besides more than 50 courses in Education, the subjects include English and 
other Modern Languages, Economics, History, Science, Mathematics, Art, 


Music. Particular attention is devoted to study of contemporary trends. 


Curricula leading to General Secondary, Junior High School, Junior College, 
Administration and Special Credentials. (Also, in the Summer Session in Los 


Angeles, to Elementary and Kindergarten-Primary Credentials. ) 


Courses accredited for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 


Bachelor of Education, and Master of Arts. 





Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletics—and opportunities for excursions 


to scenic points of interest. 


58 
Plan now to share in this Educational Opportunity 


For Announcements of Courses Address: 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 
Dean of the Summer Session, University of 


California at Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
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University of Colorado 








Danger ... Please Help! 


Mihayy Californians recently attended the New Orleans Convention of 
school superintendents and brought back souvenir cotton-bolls. 

These bolls may be infested either with the cotton-boll weevil, or cotton-boll 
worm, or both. These extremely serious pests have been kept out of California 
thus far. 

1. If you have any of the souvenir bolls please phone or write to your 
County Agricultural Commissioner at your County Courthouse. He will send 
someone at once to get the bolls. 

2. If you know of anyone who may have such souvenir bolls, please co-operate 
further by so informing the Commissioner. 

Your help in returning these bolls for immediate examination and destruction 
will further insure California's great industry against heavy losses which would 
result from the introduction and establishment of these pests. Thank you. 

Bureau of Plant Quarantine, 
California State Department of Agriculture. 


A tend Summer Schoolg 





My Garden 
I HAVE a little garden 


There are flowers in it too. 

It will blossom in the summer time 
Just for me and you. 

And the little butter cup 

Smiles at me and looks straight up. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours The little roses are so sweet 


ie UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 


They're blooming all around my feet. 
And over in the violet bed 
The little violet raised her head. 
All the flowers are good and true 
They smile at me, they smile at you. 
Suzanne Jane Brock, 
Age 8 years and § months, Grade A3, 
West Hollywood School. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
Great Southwest 


Story of the Great Southwest, a color- 
ful cycle of seven plays, is the feature of the 
third annual midsummer Drama Festival at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 


The festival, scheduled for a seven week 
period, June 28 to August 14, paints in 
footlight pageantry the thrilling march of 
Southwestern history from 1470 through 1900. 


*“Montezuma,’’ Gerhart Hauptmann’s elaborate and 
exciting drama of conflict between Aztecs and Span- 
iards, will open the play cycle. Following in order 
will be: ‘‘Miracle of the Swallows’', Ramon Romero's 
play of San Juan Capistrano and the romantic legend 
of the mission; ‘“Night Over Taos’ by Maxwell 
Anderson; and ‘‘Juarez and Maximilian’’ by Franz 
Werfel. 


**Rose of the Rancho’’ by Richard Walton Tully 
and David Belasco and ‘‘Girl of the Golden West** 
by Belasco, follow and will bring the Festival to 
regions and times familiar to the present day. 
**Miner’s Gold’’, Agnes Peterson's saga of three gen- 
erations in San Francisco, will climax the series. 


Shakespeare, with the Chronicle Plays and 
the Greco-Roman cycle, won world-wide at- 
tention for the Pasadena Playhouse as the 
features of the first and second festivals. The 
scheduling of “The Story of the Great 
Southwest” is another seven-league step for- 
ward in the wide scope of this annual West- 
ern theatrical event. 


George Eby, scienée instructor, Richmond 
Union High School, has taken a series of 
motion-pictures illustrating right and wrong 
trafic practices. This project has been de- 
veloped in connection with his community's 
campaign to reduce traffic accidents. 


‘and exténsive recreational facilities form the 


matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- | i A pene ation period. . . The University of 


tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- | 
( 
oe 


lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


Boulder, Colorado _ 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information ag 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. C) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog | 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology | 
Graduate School Bulletin | 
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. July 31 to September 3 


fnia ‘Summer Session presents a wide range 
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Occupational Barriers 


Orns E. WILSON, superintendent of 
schools, Emery Unified School District, Em- 
eryville Public Schools, has prepared a note- 
worthy series of mimeographed bulletins re- 
lating to current educational problems. 

A recent bulletin on barriers to occupa- 
tions skilfully analyzes this theme. Mr. Wil- 
son declares that the best ways for youth to 
prepare to overcome these barriers are: 

1. Follow a vigorous program of physical devel- 
opment. 


2. Develop good character. Character is not 
formed in a vacuum. Obstacles must be overcome. 
One should go out for teams, serve on committees, 
and enter the social life of the school. 


3. Follow a broad educational program of litera- 
ture, history, science and art to develop personality. 




































MILLS COLLEGE 


Residential 


SUMMER SESSION 

for Men and Women 

June 27 - August 6 
« 





KOKOSCHKA Exhibition 
First in United States Since 1915 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


ProArte Quartet — Marcel Maas 
12 Concerts — 6 Recitals 
* 


Credit 


Towards B.A., M.A., Ed. M., teaching 
credentials; graduate courses; 
teaching methods. 





Interdepartmental 


Registration 


In departments of Art, Child Development, 
Creative Writing, Dance and Sports, 
Drama, Music. 


Departments and Staffs 


Art—Oskar Kokoschka, Grace McCann 
Morley, Alfred Neumeyer, Bernice 
Weimann. 


Child Development—Ernest R. Hilgard, 
Stevenson Smith, Charles C. Steven- 
son, Martha E. Thrum, Lovisa C. 
Wagoner. 


Creative Writing—W illiam Rose Benet, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Elias Olan 


James. 


Dance and Sports—Tina Flade, Gustav 
Breuer, Bob Clark, Cornelia Cress, Lois 
A. Lear, Stuart Phillips, Rubin Sabsay, 
Harry Stoops, Irene Williamson. 

Drama— L. Louise Stephens, 
Long Stebbins. 


French — Maurice Edgar Coindreau, 
Pierre de Lanux, Louise Besenfelder 
Glenn, Helen Marburg, Edmond Eric 
Masson, L. Gardner Miller, Francis 
A. Roy. 


Music — Domenico Brescia, Andres de 
Segurola, Albert Elkus, Sylvia Garri- 
son, Laurent Halleux, Alma Schmidt 
Kennedy, Marcel Maas, Robert Maas, 
Luther Brusie Marchant, Alphonse On- 
nou, Germain Prevost. 


Seminar, International Relations— 
Dean Rusk, leader. 


Marian 


For further emilee write Sidney Gulick, 
Jr., Executive Secretary, Mills College Sum- 
mer Session, Drawer E, Mills College, Calif. 


4. Learn to use tools and learn a trade if possible. 

5. Find out all the information possible about 
occupations while in school and out of school. Ob- 
serve the work of, and make contacts with, the people 
who are actually working in the occupation one would 
like to follow. 


. 
* * * 


Festival of Musie 


Ar LONG BEACH, on April 17, a great 
Festival of Music will be presented by 
Junior College Music Association of South- 
ern California in conjunction with Junior 
College Teachers Association; guest conduc- 
tor will be Hebert L. Clark nationally known 
director, Long Beach Municipal Band. 

Committee in charge comprises Mrs. Lyllis 
Lundquist, Compton junior college; Leslie 
Clausen, Los Angeles junior college; Edith 
Hitchcock, Long Beach junior college; Ralph 
Peterson, Los Angeles junior college; and 
Dwight Defty, Long Beach junior college. 
The festival is sponsored by the group of ad- 
ministrators with Charles Nelson of Glen- 
dale junior college as president. 

The program in its entirety will be re- 
peated April 23 at Glendale. 


*x* * * 


Morton Joel Gaba, student-teacher, Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, recently de- 
veloped there a worthy and interesting social 
studies research unit for the high school 
senior. He states that such units are indispen- 
sable if the high school is to aid students in 
interpreting complex social phenomena. His 
address is 2400 Dana Street, Berkeley. 

His students studied significant aspects of 
contemporary world problems and used re- 
search technics in preparing a “thesis.” We 
hope to publish his paper later. 


* * * 


Stanislaus County Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association is enjoying another active 
year. Monthly dinner meetings feature the 
group's program. C. S. Torvend, Patterson, 
is president of the group, while Wilbur J. 
Heil, Ceres, is the secretary. 


* * * 


San Jose State College celebrates its dia- 
mond jubilee May 20-22 of this year. 
Founded originally as the state normal school 
of California, the college during the 75 years 
of its existence has prepared thousands of 
California teachers. 


For Good Teachers For Good Positions 


National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


Secretary, 532 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Write for list of agencies recognized and 
recommended by leading educators. 





THE CAROLINE SWOPE SUMMER — 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHE 


Long Beach — Santa ao 
June 28th — July 16th — July 26th — Aug. 13th 
Has the approval of the California Board of Educa- 
tion. Newest Types of teachin ng are presented, cover- 


ing the os program and The Unit of Work 
an. Send for Catalog. 


837 Linden Ave., Long Beach, California. 
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Oregon 


Summer Sessions 


Between the Mountains and 


the Sea 


Summer study in a cool, refresh- 
ing climate with a mean tempera- 
ture in Western Oregon during 
the summer months of 63 de- 
grees. Streams, lakes, forests, the 
mountains and the sea are within 
daily reach. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 

University of Oregon, Eugene 

University of Oregon, Portland 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 


Southern Oregon Normal School, 
Ashland 


Eastern Oregon Normal School, 
La Grande 


Marine Biology Camp. Coos Bay 


University and College: first sessions, 
June 21 to July 30; second sessions, 
August 2 to August 27. Normal Schools: 
first sessions, June 7 to July 16; second 
sessions, July 19 to August 20. Marine 
Biology Camp: June 21 to July 30. 


At Oregon State College: Bacteriology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Entomology, Geol- 
ogy, Mathematics, Physics, Zoology, 
Education, Clothing and Textiles, Foods 
and Nutrition, Household Administra- 
tion, Home Economics Education, In- 
dustrial Arts, Industrial Education. 


At University of Oregon: Anthropology, 
Art, Business Administration, Drama, 
Economics, Education, English, Geog- 
raphy, German, History, Journalism, 
Law, Library Methods, Music, Philoso- 
phy, Physical Education, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Public Speaking 
Romance Languages, Sociology. 


For information and bulletins, 
write: 
ALFRED POWERS, 


Director of Summer Sessions, 


Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, 


814 Oregon Building. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 






















































































Our America 


Beosss-merriiy COMPANY of In- 
dianapolis has brought out a notable text- 
book for elementary school history and social 
studies, entitled “Our America.’ The author, 
Irving R. Melbo, is a member of the depart- 
ment of instruction and curriculum, Oakland 
Public Schools. In his foreword he pays 
tribute to numerous prominent California 
school people. 

Because of the marked emphasis upon the 
areas of activity in California and the West 
that have contributed so fundamentaly to the 
development and progress of American His- 
tory, Melbo’s text is of special interest to 
California school people. It is admirably ar- 
ranged, handsomely illustrated 
printed in good, large type. 


AT TT SET 


| TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


gio 


@ Next summer, a certain 
group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 


and well 






i i yi 


PAL 


Mi 





This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 
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Apply by letter to King 
Merritt, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 


INVESTORS 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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At San Bernardino 
California Junior College Builds Outdoor Theater 


N an ideal outdoor setting the San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College has a real 
Greek Theater for community and student 
functions during the spring and summer 
months. 

In architectural harmony with the other 
buildings on the campus, there is being com- 
pleted a beautiful Auditorium designed for 
regular student activities and for the adult 
education program during the fall and win- 
ter months. 


Early in 1936, however, work was begun 


on a WPA project for erection of an open- 
air Greek amphitheater, sponsored by the 
trustees of the college. The project was com: 
pleted early in 1937: During the hot summer 
months when the college is not in session, the 
theater is available for many community 
gatherings. 

Cost of the structure, which gave employ- 
ment to 30 men, was slightly in excess of 
$18,000. It is 240 feet in length and has a 
seating capacity of 2,400, covering about 
3,600 square feet. 





Mr. Eros M. Savage, instructor in related 
science, San Jose Technical High School, 
has made an interesting and valuable inves- 
tigation of the methods of teaching related 
technical science in the vocational schools of 
the United States. 

Although his paper is too long for publi- 
cation here, we are pleased to bring it to 
the attention of California school people 
generally and especially to the notice of vo- 
cational teachers. 

Mr. Savage's nation-wide survey discloses 
great diversity in the manner of teaching 
related technical material. 


All school people of Tuolumne County 
cooperated in developing the recent second- 
annual Hobby Fair, which was held in Sonora 
Union High School. Exhibitors were divided 
into adult and student classes, with hundreds 
of individual entrants participating in each 
class. 

* *€ # 


Norman Bright, English instructor, Fre- 
mont Union High School, Sunnyvale-Cuper: 
tino, recently enjoyed a one-month leave of 
absence. During his leave Bright successfully 
defended his distance-running titles at various 
indoor track meets in the east. 





Call for Bids for Textbook Material 
in Reading for the Elementary Grades 


The State Board of Education of California 
hereby invites sealed bids or proposals for the 
sale, or lease of the right to publish and dis- 
tribute, in California, textbook material in 
reading, including preprimers, for pupils in 
grades one to five, inclusive, of the public 
schools of the State of California, for a period 
of not less than six years nor more than eight 
years, beginning July 1, 1938. 


Manuscripts or sample books of the above 
material are requested immediately ard rust 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Board, 
511 Library and Courts Building, Sacramento, 
California, not later than May 1, 1937. Each 
proposal or bid must be enclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Board, marked ‘‘Bids for textbooks in read- 
ing for grades one to five,’ and must be sub- 
mitted on or before the hour of 5:00 p.m. of 
May 1, 1937. 

Additional information concerning the na- 
ture of bids or proposals, and the nature of 


textbooks, may be secured from the Secretary 
of the Board. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WALTER F. DEXTER, Secretary. 


Sacramento, California 
March 10, 1937 
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THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Abrams-Bodley-Thurston 


HOME GEOGRAPHY (A combined Basal Text and Workbook) 
PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 
NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required activities which cannot be 
included in the text itself. 


The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES is a major reason for their remarkable 
success. They are rich and full in content, simple in style, superior in teaching aids, outstanding in 
their map and illustration program, beautifully and durably bound in waterproof cloth. 

























THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the 
requirements of the leading courses of study in the country, 
including— 








THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is 











the devoted exclusively to a study of the subject of geography. 
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ies IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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< SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL 
7 OF NATURE STUDY 





ial 
les AUGUST 9- 21, 1937 
aia A Wonderful Vacation... 
he Santa Barbara is justly famous as a summer re- 
a sort. Boating, swimming, fishing, riding, golf, 
in tennis, and all outdoor sports are enjoyed under 
= ideal conditions. 
ht Two Semester Units of College Credit . . . 
Full undergraduate credit is given by Santa 
hi: Barbara State College to all who meet college 
d. entrance requirements. 
0, An Exceptionally Wide Range of Natural Life... 
n In one hour you may drive from sea level to an altitude equal to that of Yosemite Valley. 
of Unexcelled Facilities for the Study of Plants and Animals... 
d- The Blaksley Botanic Garden, Museum of Natural History, Laguna Blanca Bird Refuge, State 
College Campus, Rocky Nook Park, Shore Tidepools, and Los Padres National, Forest are the 
outdoor laboratories. 
a- A Faculty of Twelve Specialists offers Splendid Courses from which to Choose . . . 
of Art Activities for Nature Units, Astronomy, Bird Study, Field Botany, Desert Life, Elementary 
7” Physical Science (Weather), Geology, Health Conservation, Insects, Mammals, Seashore Life, 


School and Home Gardens. 
For complete Information and Twelve Page illustrated Announcement, write 


Harrington Wells, Director, School of Nature Study, Santa Barbara State College 






Listen to 


THE STANDARD 
SCHOOL BROADCAST 


A Radio Course in 


Music-Appreciation 


Thursdays, 11:00-11:45 a.m. 
NBC Stations 


Parents and teachers can get a new ap- 
preciation of good music by tuning in to 
the Standard School Broadcast — an 
educational Radio Course in Music-Ap- 
preciation. Although designed particu- 
larly to aid the growing child in gaining 
an appreciation of fine music, it has had 
a very stimulating effect on many adult 
listening groups. 


Since 1928, when first conceived, its 
audience has increased from 72 Western 
schools to over 3000 — an increase of 
more than 4000% in 9 years. In addi- 
number of adult listening 
groups has increased amazingly — and 


tion, the 


today letters pour in from all over the 
West praising this program and recom- 
mending its educational value for every- 
one, young or old. 


For the guidance of teachers and lead- 
ers of adult listening-groups, a 72-page 
Teacher's Manual is furnished free of 
charge. Requests for these Manuals 
should be made through school princi- 
pals and parent-teacher or other adult 
listening-group leaders to the Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Pacific Grove High School will conduct 
another of its popular six-week summer ses- 
sions this year from June 21 to July 30. A 
selected faculty of visiting teacher-specialists 
will conduct courses in the regular fields for 
secondary-school students. 


Hobby Book 


A 16-page booklet on hobbies may be ob- 
tained by anyone interested by sending 
twenty cents to Florabel McKenzie Brennan 
at Lathrop. Booklets on Mother Lode land- 
marks and Central California history are be- 
ing prepared for the use of those interested. 
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RAINBOW CLUB 


A CHARACTER-BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Annie Dolman Inskeep, Ph.D., Adjustment Work and Counseling, Berkeley Public Schools 


To be a member of a club thrills 
many a child, even as it does his more 
sophisticated father and mother. In the 
mere fact of membership lies possibili- 
ties of character-training. 


How many more might be found in 
a club where each child in the class is 
not only a member, but also has a part 
in its operation for which he and no 
one else is responsible. 


The Rainbow Club is just such a class 
room activity. There are things in every 
classroom that the children themselves at- 
tend to. These may include putting out and 
gathering up erasers and chalk, dusting 
the library table, putting the bookshelf in 
order, etc. 


The children in the class in question were 
anxious to be appointed to these helpful 
things, but frequently failed to be thorough 
and regular in performance. In searching 
for a remedy it was suggested that a club 
be formed and that the child in charge of 
each duty report, as its chairman, at the 
weekly meeting of the club. 


The Wise Teacher 


The teacher, in explaining how the club 
would conduct its business, did not men- 
tion parliamentary. law but instead asked 
how many of the children had mothers or 
fathers in the parent-teacher association, 
how many had parents who belonged to 
unions, to church clubs, or lodges. One or 
the other of these organizations brought up 
almost every hand in class. 


She then asked the children if they would 
like to manage their club just as older 
people did theirs and all fully agreed. 

It is surprising how easily children can 
learn the few simple procedures of parlia- 
mentary law needed for a children’s club, 
and how much they enjoy putting them into 
practice. 

The teacher appointed as temporary pres- 
ident one of the most responsible boys in 
the room. He carried on the first election. 
What an excellent opportunity for character 
education;—formal courtesy in addressing 
the chair, willingness to sit down quietly 
and self-controlled when the president rec- 
ognized one member, falling in with the 
majority when it voted to close the nomina- 
tions, controlled order when the president 
declared a one-minute recess for “election- 
eering’’; honesty and secrecy in the written 
ballot, and the ability to be a good loser and 
a calm winner when the votes were counted. 

The officers elected for this particular 
class were a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary,.and sergeant-at-arms. The officers met 


with the teacher and devised work oppor- 
tunities enough to give each child a job,—a 
bit of personal responsibility that he really 
wanted to perform. The president and his 
officers consulted with the child when offer- 
ing him a position and as far as possible 
gave him what he felt he wanted to do and 
could do well. 


We Meet Fridays 


Each Friday at oral language time the 
club meets. The president calls it to order. 
His gavel is law and the children sit at such 
interested attention that the sergeant-at-arms 
job is a sinecure. After the secretary's min- 
utes are read and corrected the president 
calls for the reports of the committees. The 
secretary reads the name of the position 
and the child who is spoken of as the chair- 
man rises and says “Mr. President.’’ The 
president speaks the child's name, then the 
child reports. Perhaps he forgot to empty 
the pencil-sharpener one day, so he might 
say “I emptied the pencil-sharpener every 
day except Wednesday, when I forgot.” 
Picture the character-training in responsi- 
bility this child gets when he feels it to be 
his duty to tell his peers that he has fallen 
down on the job. 

One after the other the eager children rise 
when their committee is called and tersely 
tell of the little piece of work that is theirs 
to do. After the committee's reports are all 
given, old business is called for and then 
new business. Under the latter arise oppor- 
tunities to train judgment. What are the 
things it would be wise for the class to un- 
dertake and what not? 

In summing up the activity it would seem 
that this club affords an ideal life-situation 
for character-training. Mothers and fathers 
become interested. The former discussed P.- 
T. A. procedures with interested children. 
One father took his son to his union one 
evening just to see “how it is done.” 


Elections are held at the beginning of each 
report card period and so gave a chance for 
several sets of officers to serve during each 
school term. After each election new chair- 
men of committees are appointed. 


The outcomes of this life-situation, in terms 
of character-building, included, among others, 
—courtesy, bearing responsibility, honesty in 
estimating one’s own work, bowing grace- 
fully to the will of the majority, and self- 
control in the face of victory or defeat. 


% * * 


The Kiwanis Magazine, published at 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, recently car- 
ried two noteworthy educational articles, one 
by Michael Sophrin on vocational guidance; 
the other by Philip G. Loucks dealing with 


radio and public opinion. 
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New Orleans Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 


lenge confronting the teaching profession of 
America, 

These problems as presented by Doctor 
Kilpatrick were, as the writer remembers 
them, first, completely to reorganize our sec- 
ondary schools as to procedure, curriculum, 
services rendered, and objectives served; sec- 
ond, to advance, through education, the 
democratic organization of society; third, to 
make progress in the scientific study of edu- 
cation; fourth, to arrive at an understanding 
of our social, economic, and political systems; 
fifth, to arrive at a desirable content of life. 


No person who heard Doctor Kilpatrick 
make this simple but significant summary of 
the present situation with respect to educa- 
tion in America escaped a momentary sense 
of sorrow and personal loss as it became 
apparent that the profession not only must 
face these problems and attempt their solu- 
tion but must do so without the inspiring 
leadership and direction of America’s great- 
est teacher. 

There were present none but who hesitated 
to face the responsibilities which Doctor Kil- 
patrick was compelled to leave with them. 


IL. was an effective dramatization of the 
onward march of civilization. 
Captains fall, but humanity marches on. 




























Strauss) and aviation (Musick). 


INDIANAPOLIS 


To those who remain in the line of march 
falls the responsibility of continued leader- 
ship. To those who are young in the teach- 
ing profession and who are looking forward 
to it as a life work, this event should have 
much meaning. It was a fine illustration of 
the possibilities of service which teaching 
offers those who accept the real challenge. 


* * * 


Sehool Librarians Meet 
QcHOooL LIBRARY Association of Cali- 


fornia, Northern Section, recently met in the 
Professional Library, Administration Build- 
ing, Oakland School Department. Helen 
Pierce, Section president, gave a brief his: 
tory of the association which has grown from 
8 members to over 150. She introduced Mrs. 
Elizabeth Madison, supervisor of Oakland 
school libraries, one of the eight founders of 
the Association. Elizabeth Neal, state presi- 
dent, and Hope Potter, chairman, survey 
committee, Southern Section, were guests. 


An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the showing of the A. L. A. film “Found in 
a Book.” Dr. John A. Hockett of the Uni- 
versity of California spoke on trends of 
modern education. Joyce Backus, chairman, 
state professional committee, reported on 
recommendations for certification of school 
librarians. 

Mabel White, chairman, book committee, 


gave the schedule for Book Breakfasts to be 
held in the Women’s City Club, San Fran- 


Elementary School History and Social Studies | 
For The California Intermediate Grade Curriculum | 


OUR AMERICA 


Irving R. Melbo, Department of Instruction and Curriculum, Oakland, Calif., Public Schools | 


Publishers’ Editorial Adviser 


J. R. McGaughy, Teachers College, Columbia University | 


OUR AMERICA gives the child a picture of the continuing development of this country. The child begins with 
the period of exploration and discovery (Leif Ericson, Columbus), moves to the period of settlement and coloniza- 
tion (Bradford and Pilgrims), and then into the period during which our nation was formed (Franklin, Jeffer- 
son). Next the child is guided into the period of internal exploration and westward expansion, first to Kentucky 
(Daniel Boone), later in the Rocky Mountain region and then to California (Jed Smith), and still later in the 
joining of the east and far west by the first transcontinental railroad (General Dodge). 


The child is next given the understanding that while the above development was taking place, important and sig- 
nificant contributions were being made in other large areas of activity to progress in American life — such as 
science and invention (Bell, Edison), health and medicine (Walter Reed), agriculture (Burbank), social service 
(Jane Addams), art (Borglum), entertainment (Walter Disney), business (Julius Rosenwald), statesmanship 
(Theodore Roosevelt), education (Horace Mann), youth welfare (Beard), archaeology (Hewett), modern ex- 
ploration (Byrd), journalism (Scripps), law enforcement (J. Edgar Hoover), engineering (Weymouth, Purcell, 


Special attention has been devoted to style and gradation. The material was given classroom trials before publica- | 
tion. A natural and easy transition is made from the social studies of the primary grades. One hundred and six | 
mostly fresh and heretofore unused illustrations feature the book, including sixteen full page four-color plates. | 
The list price of the volume is $0.96. The regular school discount is allowed from this price for all school use. 


THE BOBBS- MERRILL COMPANY 


(Can Be Ordered Through Regular California Depositories) 
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cisco, Sundays 9:30 a. m., 
May 9. 

Miss Pierce announced that the annual 
spring meeting of the Northern Section will 
be held in conjunction with the C. L. A. in 
Yosemite, May 23. 


April 11 and 


Luncheon was enjoyed at the Lake Mer- 
ritt Hotel. Mr. Wm. V. Emery of Berkeley 
High School gave two vocal selections. Dr. 
Wm. Randall, of the University of Chicago, 
who is making a survey of junior college 
libraries in California, gave an interesting 
and humorous account of the difficulties he 
met while investigating oriental libraries. 
Open house was held at the newly-com- 
pleted Alameda County Library. 


Madame V. M. Holinstrom, director of 
physical education, specializes in the art 
of breathing, and plastic de- 
velopment for teachers, singers and speak- 
ers. She has been connected with Royal Vic- 
toria College, McGill University, Texas 
State College for Women; and other educa- 
tional institutions. She now has a studio at 
1563 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


relaxation 


In her recent paper on the art of breath- 
ing she declares that the deep, rhythmic, 
combined with hopeful 
thoughts can actually shape character by 
eliminating nervousness and fear, and in this 
way we can actually control circumstances 
where before they had controlled us. 


calm breathing 
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Weeexy broadcasts NBC Western States 
Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30-10 a. m., 
California Teachers Association in co-opera- 
tion with National Broadcasting Company. 
Programs directed by Arthur S. Garbett, 
director of education, Western Division, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 


April 5—Frank A. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Santa Ana; N. T. A. 
director for California. 
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Miele Travel Service 
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World Book Company .................. 3rd cover 


April 12—Roy L. Driggers, Tulare County 
superintendent of schools, Visalia. 

April 19—Paul Pitman, assistant to the 
president, San Francisco Junior College. 

April 26—Dr. Virgil E. Dickson, super- 
intendent of schools, Berkeley. 

May 3—Leslie P. Clausen, teacher, Los 
Angeles Junior College; radio chairman, Cali- 
fornia‘Western School Music Conference. 

May 31—Florence Barnard, national school 
thrift expert; auspices California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


COMING 


April 9—California Teachers Association 
Conference on Modern Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10—California Teachers Association 
State Council of Education; annual meeting, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 14—Pan-American Day. 

April 17—Modern Education Conference; 
auspices California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, Los Angeles High School. 

April 17—Junior College Music Associa- 
tion of Southern California. Festival of 
Music; in conjunction with Junior College 
Teachers Association. Long Beach. 

April 17-May 1—Southern California Fes- 
tival of the Allied Arts; preliminary contests. 
Presentation of awards, May 9-15. For in- 
formation address 1151 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles. 

April 23-24—California Educational Re- 
search Association (Northern Section). 
Fresno. 

April 23-25—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation Regional Conference, San Francisco. 
Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Education, Chairman. 

April 26—California Public Schools Week. 
18th Annual Observance. 

May 3-7—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; 41st annual convention. Rich- 
mond, Virginia; headquarters, John Marshall 
Hotel. 

May 4—Observance of Horace Mann's 
birthday. 

May 17-20— American Association for 
Adult Education; twelfth annual meeting. 
Skytop Lodge, Penna. 

May 23—California School Librarians As- 
sociation, Northern Section; annual spring 
meeting in conjunction with C.L.A. Yosemite 
Valley. 

May 24-27—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers annual convention. Civic 
Auditorium, Pasadena. 

June 7-13—Shut-In Week. San Francisco 
Shut-In Association, 150 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue; Peter R. Maloney, president. 


June 21-27—-The One Hundredth Meet- 
ing, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Denver. 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A. annual conven- 
tion. Detroit. 


August 2-7—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Seventh biennial confer- 
ence; Tokyo, Japan. 

October 8-9—California School Trustees 
Association; annual convention, Fresno. 

November 7-13 — American Education 
Week; climax of Horace Mann Centennial. 

February 10 to December 2, 1939— 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
A Pageant of the Pacific. San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Bay Cities. Head- 
quarters for information, 585 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. 
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RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND...PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


An important new phase of measurement 


KEFAUVER-HAND 


GUIDANCE TESTS 
AND INVENTORIES 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, HAROLD C. HAND, 
WILLIAM M. PROCTOR, VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


This notable series of tests and inventories serves a definite need in developing guidance 
service in secondary schools. It is the outgrowth of an extended investigation. The six 
Tests measure how well students are informed concerning conditions, problems and op- 
portunities in society and the school. The two Inventories indicate how accurately stu- 
dents define their own abilities. Any one of them may be used alone or in conjunction 
with the others. No such effective aids to the perfection of the guidance program have 


heretofore been available. 


Send for complete information 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


It is a simple fact, but one often overlooked, that power in language comes only through practice 


in language. 


Long experience has taught us the value of drill in the development and fixation of language 
skills; but, at the same time, we have learned that such drill need not, and should not be a drab 


routine. 


pea e Language is primarily a social activity dealing with every 
ay ey w kind of social interest. The realization of the social interest in 
IN LANGUAGE 


a Te language is the key to gaining interest in the teaching of language. 
ray Cw Te) Only that drill which is quickened by social interest and enriched 
ir a ie 
oie i by social content is effective drill. 
| . : \ | ° se 
pee No Adventures in Language, the activity textbooks for Grades 
, a = 
te Three through Six, are rich in exercises with this social quality. 
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Such exercises insure effective teaching and learning. 


Sentence sense, trouble-making words, punctuation and capitalization, letter writing, and dic- 
tionary work receive special attention throughout the Series. Adventures in Language will go far to- 


ward insuring success in teaching these Five Fundamentals. 
* 


Allyn and Bacon 
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